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CHAPTER VI. 


Tn life can love be bought with gold? 
Are friendship’s pleasures to be sold? 
No—all that's worth a wish, or thought, 
Fair virtue gives unbribed, unsought —Johnson, 
“Brotusr,” said Lady Wortley, as she was 
for a brief period left alone with Hugh, “ who is 
this Mabel Ward ?” 
“She is my adopted daughter, Helen.” 
“Yes; so you have once before vouchsafed to 
inform me, but what was she beforethat? What 
was, or is, her family? How came she an in- 
mate of your house—and a sharer in your in- 
terest ?”” 
“One question at a time, dear Helen, and 
you shall be answered. To your first query— 


Mabel was an 'mshouse pensioner when I first | 


saw her; family xhe has none; she came to me 
about two years ago, asking for flowers from my 
garden to lay upon her mother’s grave; I gave 
them to her; afterwards I saw her, was led to 
question her, and surprised by the enthusiasm 
which she exhibited for learning, I took her into 
my d ic arrang’ , and here she has been 
ever since. Mabel is becoming a fine scholar!” 

“O, doubtless! these charity children are 
always learned wonders! But it was certainly 
very foolish, permit me to observe, verysfoolish 
in you, Hugh, to adopt the elfish child! I sup- 
pose it is no use to argue with you, unless you 
have changed remarkably in the years we have 
been apart. If I thoughtit was, I should certainly 
say to you, send that girl away! she will bring 
you into some kind of trouble sooner or later ! 
Poorhouse children are never remarkable for 
their truth or honesty !”” 

Hugh’s brow flashed, and he was evidently 
about to make a sharp answer, when he remem- 
bered that she who had impugned his conduct, 
was his sister, the child of his dead mother, and 
he checked himself. 

“T would stake my life against little Mabel’s 
integrity—why, sister, she is innocent of guile as 
a newly-fledged dove! And my guests, while 
they remain, had best remember that she is not 
my servant, but my ward !’”” 

Lady Wortley saw the fallacy of any argu- 
ment she could offer, and changed the conversa- 
tion, but the subject was not put out of her mind 
only laid aside for the present. 

Gaiety succeeded gaiety at the Priory. The 
gentry round about opened their eyes wide, and 
wondered what had ‘come over Mr. Barrington 
that he sent out invitations to dinners and sup- 
pers at his house ; and joined with his gentle- 
man guests, a hunting party made up of the 
sporting characters of Claireville. 

In truth, the man was much like the breaking 
up of a southern winter ; 





of his friends, and he entered with renewed zest 


cause of the long rest his faculties for social | 
this | 


How much 
desirable chanjre was owing to the presence and 
attractions of Lady Gertrude Athol none could 


happiness had undergone. 


gness; though Helen and Adela were hopeful 
that much would be brought about by the smiles 
Mr. Barrington, though 
he did not see her company, did not avoid it, 


as at first; and from this they argued that her 


of her serene ladyship. 
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the ice-bars which had | 


bound his heart, once melted by the gay society | birth, the gallant captain’s face was sure to red- 
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CAPTAIN RAINSFORD DEPENDING MABEL WARD. 


them together out of his presence; he did not 
know of the bitter sneers against her obscure 
birth, which had driven the i iron of distrust into 
her soul! 

Lady Haviland was kind and affectionate to- 
wards her always; for Hagh’s younger sister 
had a warm heart beating under her fashionabl 


Lady Helen Worth “ov the captain’s 
infatuation,» vith disgnyy ag pugh it remained 
unexpressed in words, ‘The idea of the queen’s 
gallant officer falling in love with a mere no- 
body—even thongh she were the adopted daugh- 
ter of Mr. Hugh Barrington; and moreover, 





dress, and she remembered that when but six sum- 
mers had strewn roses on her head, her mother 
had gone up to God! This child had no moth- 
er either; not, so far as she knew, a living rela- 
tive, and the heart of the youthful Lady Havi- 
land was moved very tenderly towards her. 

The gentlemen guests, even the distrait, sport- 
loving Lord Wortley, was polite and courteous 
to her, as was her right ; and Captain Rainsford 
was more than this. Almost every day he stole 
up to the conservatory, which adjoined the library, 
and there ensconcing himself behind the heavy 
curtains, he would watch for hours the sweet 
face of the studious girl as she bent over her 
book. He picked up the flowers she had thrown 
away, read all the books which he had seen in 
her hands, made a dear friend of her pet cat, 
Milly; and did a thousand other things which 
testified to his interest in her, much more clearly 
than mere words could have done. 

Was there a ride, or a walk proposed, he in- 
vited Mabel to be of the party, and when she 
would refuse, as she invariably did, a look of 
puzzled disappointment would settle over his 
face. Did any one dare, in his hearing, to utter 
one word of her casting contempt upon her 


| den, and his hand would move involuntarily in 
into their schemes for enjoyment—new zest be- 


| thongh she made, in the operation, a friend ; 
Miss | 


charms of mind and person must have made an | 


impression on the hitherto impregnable fortress 
of his heart. 


As for Mr. Barrington, he had never dreamed | 


of such a contingency. Lady Gertrude 
him like all other women out of his immediate 


was to 
connexion; uninteresting, if not positively ob- 
noxious ; and though his natural politeness would 
not allow him to be neglectful of the pleasure of 
his fair and noble guest, he had never a thought 
of asking even her friendship. 

Mabel seldom joined any of the parties which 
were made up to visit this waterfall, or that ruin; 





she declined, she said, because her studies claim- 
ed her attention, and the but 
Mr. Barrington noticed that her fresh color gave 
place to an unnatural paleness, and her eyes 
took a 
their clear depths 


apology passed ; 


fiir away expression which was foreign to 


When he had questioned her concerning this, 
and he 


away from her, and made 


she threw the blame upon a headache; 
had taken her books 
her into the fields for half the afternoon. 
Ab! he did not know the contempt with which 
Mise Corhan and Miss Sine! 





go out 


1ir—sometimes Lady 
Gertrude, herself, treated ber, when chance threw 





the direction of his sword. 

This circumstance of Rainsford’s regard for 
her was peculiarly unfortunate for Mabel. Al- 
she 
made also a bitter and implacable enemy. 
Sinclair had long been devotedly enamored of 


Captain Rainsford ; his handsome person, agree- 





was 7 1 of a beauty singular as attractive, 
and a grace which only needed the polish of good 
society to render it perfect. 

Lady Helen was not a bad wonnan, neither 
was she heartless ; but she was the prototype of 
many another high-born, aristocratic woman. 
The pride of ancient blood, and of patrician 
titles, outran her natural good sense, and she 
could not look approvingly upon those to whom 
both fortune and birth had denied their gifts. 

As for Lady Gertrude Athol, she was content 
with everything, so long as Mr. Barrington was 
by her side ; and if the heavens had put on cter- 
nal sackcloth, and the sun gone away on a visit, 
she would not have uttered a complaint, if he had 
sat patiently listening to the fail melody of her 


Therofore by this analogy, it ie by no means sin- 
gular that Lady Helen should allow her grief to 
cause her to forget the lifeless state of Lady Ger- 
trude ; and the unearthly stillness of her sister 
Adela. 

The Misses Corban and Sinclair (a second 
Damon and Pythias) had flown in horror to 
their rooms, at the first word of the misfortune ; 
their nerves, they said, could not withstand the 
shock of seeing poor Mr. Barrington borne in all 
covered in blood, and pale and ghastly, if not 
dead! 

No message had been sent to Mabel, and the 
first intimation she received was given by the 
sight of a litter borne slowly up the avenue to the 
hall-door. A terrible apprehension shook her 
frame—she forgot all the sneers which those 
proud ladies would heap upon her—and flew 
down the staircase, in time to meet the gentle- 
men as they halted for a moment, with their 
burden, at the door. 

Captain Rainsford sprang forward, uttering a 





voice as she accompanied her juisite per- 
formance on the harpsichord. 





One day, towards the close of September, the 
gentlemen of the Priory household went to 
Furzewood-Forest to hunt foxes. They expect- 
ed to be absent until after moonrise, and return 
by the light of a midnight moon. Long before 
noon, the ladies, assembled in the drawing-room, 
heard the swift clatter of horses’ hoofs up the 
gravel sweep in front of the honse—and imme- 
diately, Sir Charles Martyn pale, in face, and 
with dusty garments, came in upon them, with- 
out the ceremony of announcement. 

Mr. Barrington had been thrown from his 
horse at the Four Corners; the accident was 


| caused by the disarrangement of the head-stall, 


able manners, and prospective heirship to the | 


earldom of Englehart, rendering him an attrac- 
tive bait in the matrimonal sea, and she had for 
a great length of time considered him her espe- 
cial victim. 


But Captsin Rainsford did not seem at all 


disposed to martyr himself to Miss Sinclair’s 
happiness; and when she saw the smiles she 
coveted bestowed upon a little charity girl, she 
grew strongly indignant at the man’s abominable 
perversity. And the burden of her displeasure 
fell upon Mabel. And as she conld not offer 
her open insults, she lost no opportunity of pri- 
Mabel’s life 
became so intolerable that she remained for the 


vately annoying her, until poor 


most part in her chamber, refusing to appear 
at Mr. Barrington was 
troubled at this new phase in the conduct of his 
ward, butthe evident pain with which Mabel re- 
ceived any question touching upon the cause of 


except meal-times. 


this, prevented him from fathoming the matter, 
as he otherwise would have dene. 
In 


re 





the int Rainsford 
Mabel ; 


parent desire to avoid him only increased 


n, Captain crew 


m and more interested in her ap- 
hus 
arnlor, and he passed a large portion of his time 
walking in the 
vain hope of seeing, sometime, 


lattice above. 


garien under her window, in the 


her face at the 


which had rendered the high-mettled beast un- 
manageable! and it was feared that the gentlg- 
man was seriously, if not fatally, wounded! 





This was the substance of the haronet’s commn- | 
nication, although it was delivered in that pecn- | 


liar tone and manner, which we all instinctively 
assume when we have ill tidings to impart. : 

Lady Gertrude fell down in a swoon—Adela 
sank beside her, frozen into stone at the terrible 
danger menacing her beloved brother; and Lady 





excl at sight of her, and 
would have drawn her away, but she firmly 
resisted. 

“ First tell me, sir, who is killed ¢”’ 

“No one, my dear child; we hope for the very 
best! Mr. Barrington is the injured one.” 

The white grief of the girl’s face startled the 
gallant captain, and again he would have gently 
But she only removed her 
hands from his, and said, calmly : 

“Tell me the extent of his injuries !” 

“Not fatally, we hope ; 
self, and permit me to take you away. 
sight of him will be too painful for you!” 

“No, no; [can bear everything! let me stay, 
itis my right!” and turning slowly, she followed 
the litter and its bearers into the hall. Lord 
Wortley drew aside the covering of cloaks and 
doublets they had thrown over him, and the 
corpse-like face—stained with hlood—was reveal- 


forced her away. 


nay, compose your- 


The 


ed, 
left temple, and the fine brown hair which hung 
over the wound, was stiff and crimsoned with 


blood. 


| the left arm just below the shoulder, and from 


Helen walked the room weeping and wringing | 


her hands, quite unlike her usual cool placidity. 


We sit down very quictly and read in our | 


cheerful homes of dreadful horrible 
murders—of lives struck out of existence in the 
of hearts desolated, 
darkened—hearths turned into altars of mourn- 
ing, and we peacefally turn over the leaf to see if 
we cannot find an accumulation of horrors. 
“ Nothing of moment,” is occurring — 
so dull!” 


accidents, 
twinkling of an eve; 


lives 


we sav, ** 


newspapers are 





Ah, bat when it is hrouzht home to os— 
to our very door; into our Apartments, carry- 
ing its death and gloom, how cay we? Never 


was there such a stroke! The 
upon onr head«! 
weep and refase to he comforted ; 


especial hlow of 
We 


for we are aure 


especial wrath has fallen 


that no grief was ever to he compared with onrs ! 


Tt was thas with Lady Helen; and the gre 





selfishness a person px more exela- 


ly will he, or she, he ahsorhed in the sorrow 


yesesses, the 





which mast fall upon every one bearing life 


which the blood flowed steadily down his hand. 

Mabel went down on her knees beside him, 
while Sir Charles Martyn mounted a fresh horse 
and rode madly away to Claireville, 
A 
Barrington’'s, sisters, 
the hall, 


Adela was not strong enough to bear the 


to Mr. 


desiring their presence in 


surgeon. message was despatched 
but Lady Helen returned word that 
he of 





her well-beloved brother; and as for herself she 
could not, at present, Jeave Lady Gertrude Athol, 
who had fallen suddenly and frightfally ill 

In the meantime, Mabel carefully examined 
the wound in the arm, and having read anatomy 
with Mr 


of the construction and regulation of the ham -n 


Barrington, she had some k+ »wledge 


body. Her guardian had heen very particular 
having her learn evervihing however untem 
ne (in the strict application of the term) wh 





could possibly at any time, be 
And 


struse and unnecessary as 
this particular study, she 


of any atility to 





her now she thanked h that, ab 
she 
had 


rudiments, and something more 


eaven 
had considered 
been tanzht its 


Guiiel by this knowledge, she sucr 





finding the artery, which discharged the life 
blood of her beloved guardian so freely, and secur- 
ed it by a ligature. The gentlemen stood by, 
meanwhile, in silent admiration of the girl's 
presence of mind, and wondering why this cold 


| haughty Mr. Barrington had ever been success- 


| fal in winning so pure a 


| had withdrawn to the 


regard as his adopted 
daughter seemed to feel for him. 

The flow of blood stopped, the senses of the 
injured man returned, and opening his eyes the 
first face which met his gaze was Mabel’s. He 
smiled faintly in answer to her eager, hopeful 
glance, and said in a labored whisper : 

“You are good, Mabel; stay with me!” 

The surgeon soon arrived, and after an ex- 
amination of the wounds, he inquired who had 
been at work upon the artery before him. Cap- 
tain Rainsford indicated Mabel. 

The old surgeon went out towards her, for she 
upper end of the hall on 


| his entrance ; and said, in a tone of respect and 
| kindness : 


| 
| 





There was a deep gash in Mr. Barrington’s | 
| fidence which each reposed in the 


The principal injury appeared to be in | 


to bring a | 


“My child, if you regard this man, take com- 
fort, for you have saved his life! Ten minutes 
more of such a hemorrhage would have been 
death !” 

And Mabel, clasping ber hands, murmured 
very softly : 

“Thank God!” 

Mr. Barrington was borne to his own chamber, 
and put to bed, and in taking his leave, Dr. 
Grayson said to Mabel, whom he had requested 
to attend the wounded man thither: 

“Miss Ward, remember that you are to re- 
main with my patient, for it seems that you only, 
of all his friends, have the courage to stand by 
him in the time of need! I shall expect to see 
you here to-morrow mggning, when I make my 
call; and for the rest—Aope !” 

Medical are usually very keen-sighted in 
the matter of tnurses; atid Dr. Grayson well 
knew how gratetul to the ear of an invalid was a 
step soft and gentle, and a voice of low music, 
like Mabel’s, 

By afternoon, Lady Gertrude had so far re- 
covered from her illness as to be able to listen 
calmly to a succinct account of Mr. Barrington’s 
injuries ; and finding that he was not so badly 
hurt as her fears had led her to imagine, she in- 
sisted on accompanying his sisters to his bed- 
side. 

Mr. Barrington was sleeping when they came ; 
Mabel was watching his slumbers, and the cat, 
Milly, sat on the top of a wardrobe gazing stead- 
ily down upon the face of her master. 

The lamentations of Lady Adela awoke him, 
and he received his sisters with cheerfulness, 
though he could not forget that only Mabel had 
been with him in the wild agony of the first few 
moments when he realized his situation. 

Lady Gertrude melted down her dignity in a 
few high-bred tears ; 
treaties to be allowed to remain “ 
er of her dear friend, Lady Wortley, through the 
night. The child Mabel was so young, and un- 
skilful, probably.” 

No, Mr. Barrington said, with thanks for her 
kindness, that he would risk all Mabel's awk- 
wardness ; she knew his whims and fancies ; 
was robust and healthy ; and the ladies had bet- 


and was profuse iu her en- 
with the broth- 


ter retire, and think nothing of his injuries ; he 
would be out again, in time, if Providence was 
propitious. 

And Lady Gertrude, though she listened to 
him with affability, was secretly piqued an’ an- 
gered. Morecover, she felt assured that Mabel 
Ward possessed a mighty influence over Mr. 
Barrington—an influence of which the child her- 
self was entirely ignorant, and of whose exis- 
tence the gentleman was not yet aware, 

Something must be done to destroy this con- 
other, or the 
achemes of the fair Lady Gertrude would fall 
through in the realization 

And before she went to her bed that night— 
something was determined on! 


CHAPTER VII 


Good name io man. sir, woman. my dear lord 
le the humediate jewel of their souls 
. : . . 

Who steels my purse. steals trash 

- . . . . 
Rat he that fich«+ from me my good name 
Kobe me of that which not enrirhee bir 
And wakes me poor tuderd Shakopeare 


Mk 
ons form than the physician had apprehended 


BarnixGron's injury took a more seri 


The wound in the temple supparated, and 
efforta at healing were attendedd with the moet 
excruciating suffering to the patient. Burt te 
hore it well and bravely, only entresung Mate, 
hetween every garoxvem of pain, not to leare 
him. The presence of thie chikl woman ecemed 
to have a wonderful power over the man, and ail 
who looked on could not fail to oheerre this 
Lady Gertrade, in partienlar, saw # wit 
emotions difficult of description w “e 
once admit the evil epart ef hatred inte r 


hesomes, tie eurpreng te see bow soon it 


tarn all the sweet waters of charity to ya!) « 
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bitterness! And Lady Gertrude, having allow- 


ed herself to dislike Mabel, found that it was but | 


astep to malignant hatred. 

Lady Helen Wortley, too, saw, with ill-con- 
cealed displeasure, the growing fondness of her 
brother for the company ot this charity giri, and 
although she knew that this regard for her was 
partly induced by the whims and caprices which 
sickness plays with the best of us, yet she felt 
that it must be checked, and immediately. 

It was worse than useless to talk to Hugh 
about it, for dictation only rendered him the 
more obstinate in his determination, and there- 
fore some other method must be sought for. 
The girl must go forth from the Priory, both 
now and forever! And for the consummation of 
this result, she only waited the coming of an 
opportunity. 

And it was not long in arriving. 

Suddenly, one morning, the cry rang round 
the house that a theft had been committed with- 
in Lady Gertrade’s sleeping-room! A diamond 
brooch, prized because it had belonged to Ger- 
trude’s grandmother, the Duchess of Canton, 
was missing! She was sure that she had left it 
in a casket on her dressing-table the previous 
evening ; but unfortunately she had neglected to 
lock her chamber door, and thus had given an 
easy access to the plunderer. Her ladyship, 
though greatly disturbed in consequence of her 
loss, earnestly besought the entire household to 
say nothing of it to Mr. Barrington, for it might 
trouble him to think that he bad harbored dis- 
honest servants. Of course, some one of the 
servants had taken the brooch, Lady Gertrude 
said, there was no one else about the house to 
whom a simple jewel could have been an en- 
ticement. 

Lady Wortley, with her usual decision, pro- 
posed a search of each individual member of the 
household. The honor of them all was at stake, 
she said, so long as the brooch continued miss- 
ing, and the offender undiscovered, 

She called the servants together in the great 
hall ; represented herself as her brother’s regent ; 
took the responsibility of the whole proceeding 
upon her own shoulders, and explained fully and 
clearly her views upon the subject. Each, and 
all, confessed themselves willing to submit to 
the search; and the process was duly gone 
through with but nothing was found. The 
rooms of the servants underwent a thorough 
ransacking, but all to no purpose. The ladies 
met together in the drawing-room, to consult 
with the gentlemen upon the proper course of 
procedure. 

“Tt pains me to mention it,” said Lady Ger- 
trude to Lady Wortley, whom she had drawn 
into a side parlor, “ but stranger things have oc- 
curred! Your brother’s ward—Miss Mabel—” 

Lady Wortley struck at the idea like a spark 
of tire upon a ready laid train of gunpowder. A 
flush of excitement, it might have been produced 
by joy or pain, swept over her forehead. 

“ You are right,” she said, slowly and thought- 
fully. ‘The temptation might bé too strong for 
the child to resist! Nothing likglier—these vir- 
tuous children whom one gets from the poor- 
houses, are not always earthly angels! But 
justice shall be done; for if the girl is innocent 
it will do her no harm, and if she is guilty, my 
brother will be md of a treacherous dependent. 
Mabel Ward’s influence over Hugh is a disgrace 
to him—at least, Icannot help feeling that it is ; 
and the time may come when this same influence 
may work out for him a destiny of which he 
little thinks !” 

“My dear Lady Wortley,” urged Lady Ger- 
trude, “do nothing hastily! Mr. Barrington— 
how will he look upon this? the girl is evident- 
ly a great favorite with him, since he prefers her 
society to that of—even his sisters ?” 

“Tt does not matter!’ returned Lady Wort- 
ley, sternly. “ Besides, he need not know of 
it—" 

“ True! but how account for—how ?” 

“T understand you!” Lady Wortley bent 
down her head and whispered to Lady Ger- 
trude, while an expression which a gratified 
fiend might wear shot into the listener’s face. 

“Tt shall be done immediately,” said Lady 
Wortley, speaking aloud. ‘The sooner the 
better!” and she touched the bell-cord above her 
head. 

A domestic answered the call. 

“John, summon Miss Mabel to the parlor!” 

“Please, your ladyship, she is engaged in 
reading ‘Tennyson to Mr. Barrington.” 

“ My commands are imperative, and I am not 
accustomed to dictation. Lead the girl hither 
instantly !"" 

The man bowed, and disappeared. During 
the few moments which followed, the ladies were 
joined by Captain Rainsford and Lady Adela. 
At almost the same time, an opposite door open- 
ed, and Mabel Ward entered the apartment. 

Captain Rainsford sprang forward to meet her 
ith the words of a joyful greeting, and Lady 
Adela pressed her hand warmly, and thanked her 
for, at last, allowing herself to be visible. But 
the dark frown on the brow of Lady Wortley, 
and the malignant smile which wreathed the 
beautiful lips of Lady Gertrude, struck a doubt 
not unmixed with alarm, into Mabel’s breast, 
and she sank back in the chair which Captain 
Rainsford had placed for her, pale and trembling. 

Lady Wortley and Lady Gertrude exchanged 
glances, 





w 


‘Miss Mabel,” said Lady Wortley, speaking 
slowly and with marked emphasis, “I have a 





painful duty to perform, but as it isa duty, Ido | 


not hesitate to go through with it. Perhaps you 
are aware that Lady Gertrude Athol has recently 
lost a brooch of great value both as an heir-loom, 
and as containing diamonds of the finest water ?” 
“Ah, madam, I was not aware of it!’’ return- 
ed Mabel, calmly. 
“No; it is unlikely that you should be; but 


it has caused oonsiderable talk in the family, | 


for it is bevend a doubt that the brooch was 









in Rainsford, involuntarily, drew close 
ve side of Mabel ; and Lady Adela gazed 
» her sister’é face wth growing amazement. 
Lady Wortley continued ; 

“The servants have all, without objection, 
consented to 3 search—but the result has proved 


xO PHS 


nothing beyond the fact that the gem is yet to be 
found ! 
this system of search must go on, until the thief 
is detected |” 

“Well, madam?’ Mabel looked up as she 
spoke, and met the lady’s cold, stern gaze with a 
calm, unruftied countenance. 

“ You are exceedingly slow of comprehension, 
it seems to me, and I must speak in plain words ! 
Yourself, and your apartment, must be submit- 
ted to the same scrutiny which has been bestowed 
upon the servants !”” 

Mabel’s face crimsoned, and her eyes flashed 
with indignation. 

“For shame! sister! for shame!” cried 
Adela. “ Helen, this is an insult on our brother's 
judgment! A libel on his household! for 
shame !”’ 

“Hush, Adela!’ said Lady Wortley, with 
freezing dignity—‘“this is my business, not 
yours !”” 

Captain Rainsford arose hagtily, and came over 
to the side of Lady Wortley, his tine face work- 
ed by emotion, and his voice trembling with a 
passion he vainly would have concealed, 

“ Madam, I would stake my soul against this 
child’s innocence !” he said. ‘A face like that can- 
not conceal a guilty heart! Do notsul mit her 
to this indignity! I have never asked for myself 
a favor, but I will stoop to anything for her 
sake! I beg—nay, I implore of you to abandon 
the thought you but now gave utterance !”” 

“Tris useless, Captain Rainsford ; I am sorry 
to disappoint you, but it shall be done! Miss 
Ward, what have you to say ?” 

“ Nothing, but to give my consent.” 

“Tt shall not be done! I tell you it shall 
not!” exclaimed Lady Adela, “1 will tell my 
brother all, and he will never permit it!” 

She flew from the room as she spoke, but Lady 
Wortley sprang after her, and forcibly drew her 
within the library, the door of which she hastily 
closed and locked upon the outside, thus making 
her sister a prisoner. This she did without fear, 
for she knew that Lady Adela had too much of 
the family pride, to reveal this act of despotism 
on the part of her sister. 

Captain Rainsford, meanwhile, walked the 
floor in ill-suppressed indignation; Lady Ger- 
trude kept her seat; and Mabel stood white and 
still by the window. 

In a brief space of time, Lady Wortley return- 
ed, accompanied by the housekeeper. 

“ Miss Ward, I have selected this lady to go 
with me to your room, that there may be no 
suspicion of fraud. You will remain here until 
we come!” 

The lady and the housekeeper went out ; and 
Captain Rainsford took advantage of their ab- 
sence to whisper a few low, passionate words to 
Mabel, but she replied only by a wave of the 
hand, which sent him off to the window with a 
face flushing and paling, alternately. Lady Ger- 
trude offered no word of apology, or condolence, 
but remained in her chair, with her eyes cast 
down upon the carpet. 

In a few moments Lady Wortley, and her 
companion re-entered the room ; the latter hold- 
ing in her hand the lost brooch. She laid it down 
in Lady Gertrude’s lap, and would have retired, 
but Lady Wortley detained her. 

“Your testimony is needed,” she said coldly. 
“This gentleman here will hardly credit my 
word, when I tell him that this ornament was 
found quite cunningly hidden in a remote corner 
of Miss Mabel’s trunk, in her private apart- 
ment. Was it not so?” 

“Your ladyship is correct!’ returned the 
housekeeper, hesitatingly. 

“You can withdraw!” Lady Wortley was 
evidently glad to get rid of the woman, for she 
well knew that Mabel was a favorite with her, 
and though she had bound the housekeeper to 
silence on the subject—silence toward Mr. Bar- 
rington—she did not feel anxious that the really 
kind-hearted old woman should know anything 
more of the affair than could possibly be helped. 

Mabel, at the first sight of the brooch, which 
seemed her condemnation, had fallen back in 
her seat with a cry of surprise, and Captain 
Rainsford had left his station by the window, and 
taken his place by Mabel’s side. 

“Well, Miss Ward,” said Lady Wortley at 
length, “ what have you to offer in the face of 
this proof of your guilt?” and she held up the 
glittering brooch. 

“Madam—lI know you will not credit me— 
but as God liveth I am innocent!” 

The hot tears which had been gathering in the 
girl's eyes forced themselves beyond the brown 
fringes of her lids, and fell rapidly down her 
cheeks. 

“Innocent? Well, we are ready to believe it, 
when you can prove it! How came this brooch 
in your trunk?” 

“Alas! [know not! I never saw it before— 
as I hope for heaven, I know nothing of it!” 
Mabel was growing very pale now, and spoke 
with evident pain. Captain Rainsford put his 
arm around her, and drew her up to his side. 

“T believe vou, Mabel, he said, earnestly. “I 
would doubt the truth of one of God’s angel's 
as soon as yours! 


And now, I have to inform you that 


And now, give me the right 
to shield you from everything—to bind you up 
in a love which shall outlive eternity itself! 
Mabel Ward, I ask you to be my wife!” 

He spoke rapidly and forcibly, but the trem- 
bling girl only essayed to eseape from his arms. 
He held her fast, and went on : 

“Tt is false—this charge—false as the fiend 
that has heen at work to give it the semblance ot 
truth, and I swear by my honor as a soldier, that 
could [ know the author of all this, I would take 
revenge—whether the wretch were man or wo- 
man! Mabel, again, 1 plead—vour name merged 
in mine, our fortunes bound by the tie of wed- 
lock—and I have the right—the legal right—to 
sift this affair to the bottom, and take vengeance 
on the guilty!” 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

Lady Gertrude visibly paled before the vehe- 
ment language of the captain, but Lady Wortley 
arded it as only the ravings of a mad passion, 





* Really, quite a taeau—but it is a pity there 
should be no more spectators—I will ring for the 
servants, if there is to be a play !”’ 








Lady Wortley’s face was a living synonym 


| 
| 








| of sarcasm, and her voice had a thrill of irony 


which would have done credit to a Johnson. 

Malel, by a forcible effort, released herself 
from Captain Rainsford; and holding to the 
back of a chair, stood up alone. 

“Captain Rainsford,” she said, slowly, “I 
ean never tell you how much comfort your con- 
fidence has given me, but I should abuse that 
confidence, and wrong your generosity, by ac- 
cepting more at your hands! Let me go!” 

No one made an effort to detain her, except 
Rainsford, who again caught her in his arms, 
and besought her to think once more before she 
refused his offer. 

‘* To-night, Mabel—to-night—I_ will wait for 
my answer, in the library—tll then, adieu, and 
remember that whatever may be said or done, 
the heart of Alfred Rainsford belongs to you 
only !”” 

He kissed her forehead with passionate eager- 
ness, wrung her hand and let her go. 

Mabel hurried up to her chamber, for almost 
convicted of a crime at which she shuddered, she 
could not go back to her station at the bedside of 
Mr. Barrington. She was sitting buried in the 
cushions of an arm-chair, her face in her hands, 
and her distress painting a deathly pallor on her 
face, when Lady Wortley came softly into the 
room. It is useless to detail the conversation 
which ensued. Tears,and fervid protestations 
on the part of Mabel; cold unbelief, shrewd 
sophistries, and unanswerable arguments on the 
part of Lady Wortley, and when her ladyship 
left the wretched girl, she knew that her plot was 
successful! The roof of Glenton Priory would 
shelter Mabel Ward but one night longer—then, 
she would go forth a wanderer. 

Lady Wortley, with more craft than the most 
acute student of human nature would have given 
her credit for, represented the case to her auditor 
inthe most glaring light. She told her that 
Hagh Barrington, with his lofty veneration for 
virtue—his utter contempt and abhorrence for 
vice, would cast her out from his presence with 
the bitterest scorn, were but half the truth told 
him! She painted the horrors of a public court 
of justice, and spoke in eloquent terms of the 
sure and swift punishment which would inevita- 
bly be the portion of those whose guilt could be 
substantiated. Then, she said that Lady Ger- 
trude, with the mgfnanimity of a true-souled 
woman, had promised to spare the child who had 
thus outraged the laws of the country, on one 
condition. She would not subject Miss Ward to 
the ignominy of a public trial—she would shield 
her from open disgrace—if she would at once 
quit the place which had for a brief period been 
her home! Andin alluding to this requi t, 
Lady Wortley remarked that she could easily 
conceive how her kébyship felt in that respect— 
since, as she would in al] probability shortly be- 
come the bride of Mr. Barrington, it would be, 
to say the least, exceedingly unpleasant to have 
Miss Ward continue ‘nr the family. And poor 
Mabel, wrought up ) almost to madness by the 
turn affairs were t ing, yromised all she asked. 

?—— ‘ 
CHAPTER VIIL 


Though virtue weep forever, and lament, 
Will one hard heart turn to her and relent ?— Tennyson. 





Beneatu the solemn stars of that dim Sep- 
tember night, Mabel Ward went forth from the 
home which she had called hers—forth alone and 
in silence. There was a breath of the lost sum- 
mer balm inthe soft air which swept carelessly 
over her brow, and the distant peaks of the Lei- 
cester mountains seemed to drop a benediction 
upon her head, as they rose up grandly from the 
mist which had enveloped them. 

Mabel had left a note for Captain Rainsford, 
saying that she thanked him for the noble gen- 
erosity he had shown towards her, for his mag- 
nanimity in believing the truth of her innocence, 
and begging him to still continue in that belief— 
for it was the right. She had written earnestly 
and passionately, for preach as much as we may 
of the fickleness of woman’s heart towards all 
but the one whom her soul has elected—certain 
it is, that if a woman knows herself the object of 
any man’s sincere affection, she is anxious to 
retain his good opinion, although she may refuse 
his love. , 

For Mr. Barrington she had penned only the 
words—“I am innocent.” She knew that in 
due time the particulars of the affair weuld be 
represented to him, distorted and exaggerated as 
only the false medium of a bitter enemy could 
effect it, and she could only offer her simple as- 
severation against all the complicated machinery 
of lies that would be brought to bear to ruin her 
good name in his estimation. Her heart bled 
when she thought of what they would make him 
believe of her! Was not her flight a further 
evidence of her guilt, if indeed, anything further 
yas needed? Why should the innocent fear to 
remain and face accusation’ Why was she going 
forth like a criminal from the roof, where for 
three ycars and more, she had met nothing but 
kindness # 

Upon the outskirts of the Priory domain, the 
wanderer, overcome by the conflicting emotions 
which almost deprived her of sense, tell upon her 
knees, and fervently besought of God aid and 
direction in this hour of trial. 
her feet, she took the little bundle of clothes which 
constituted her sole earthly possessions, and 


| casting back one lingering look at the lighted 


window which she knew marked Hugh Barring- 
ton’s chamber, she went out upon the lonely 
highway. 

She had in her mind no settled or fixed pur- 
pose; for the present, she wished only to flee 
from persecution, thought, and destiny! And 
so it happened that mid noon of the next day 
found her upon a vast moor—before which, 
toward the East, rose up the noise and smoke of 
a preat tuwn. 


ufactories, the domes of public buildings, and 


She saw the tall spires of man- 


the numberless chimney tops, like the phantas- 
magoria of atroubled dream. I: all took scarce- 
lv abold upon her mental vision, | 
ically she noted the pro-, 


her. 


A peasant, e-riy on his way to work, was 


ut mechan- 


ct spread out before 


coming up te path; she asked him the name of 
the town to the east, with but utile expression 





Then rising to | 


| that he had a large 
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of interest, for what could the title of any place 
matter to her, who owned no home u 
earth ? 

“That town is Sheffield, my pretty lass! 
where the best knives and scissors in the whole 
country are made !"’ returned the man with a 
sort of national pride in his tone, as he went 
whistling away. 

Sheffield!) There were factories there, and 
bread and life must be bought with toil! Now, 
she realized it! 


won the 





something of hope into her weary heart, and she 
hurried on to the town with all the energy which 
she could summon. She would prefer even the 
noisy, blighting death of a tactory life to the 
more genteel, but not less arduous, career of a 
governess ; and as a factory operative she would 
be less liable to encounter any one who knew of 
her disgrace. 

And at last, wearied and apprehensive—the 
victim of jests, misdirections and some real 
kindness, she stood ringing the bell before the 
counting house of the great manufactory of Law- 
rence, Harding, Steinburg & Co. 

“Was Mr. —— were the gentlemen of the 
firm in?” 

Poor Mabel was totally unused to anything 
like business, and the bare sound of her own 
voice, as she asked the question, frightened her. 

The moustached clerk stared at her with a 
snobbish air; twirled his jewelled forefinger, and 
answered, he “ really didn’t know—they might 
be in—they might be hout!” 

He was about shutting the door in her face, 
when a plainly dressed gentleman, with an ex- 
pressive countenance, and an air of command in 
his very manner of walking, strode up the steps, 
and evidently attracted by something in the 
girl's face, he stopped, and gave her whole ex- 
terior the honor of a keen scrutiny. 

“ Well, Marchmont, what is it?” he address- 
ed the clerk. 

“Please, sir, the girl was pretending that she 
wanted to see the owners !”” 

“Ah! then why not allow her the privilege ! 
You are paid for attending this door-bell, are 
you not?” 

“ Yes, sir, but—” 

“Isn't your salary settled for the coming 
month ?” 

“O, yes, sir; I—” 

“Enough ! be off to your business, and mind 
that you attend to it in future! There are plenty 
of applicants for your position! Well, my child, 
what do you wish? Iam Mr. Lawrence—and 
I am ready to attend to your desires.” 

Re-assured by the kindness of his voice, 
Mabel in a few wordstold him that she was poor, 
friendless, and seeking for work. Mr. Lawrence 
glanced at her hands. 

“You have had no experience in the kind of 
work you ask us to give you?” 

“None, sir! I have not worked, but I am will- 
ing to.” 

“ Very well; have you a boarding-place ?” 

Mabel shook her head, for the utter loneliness 
of her condition was but slowly breaking in upon 
her understanding. 

Mr. Lawrence wrote rapidly upon a slip of 
paper, which, after folding, he handed the girl. 

“We will try you, and if you are what we 
expect, you shall not fail for work. ‘Take this 
down yonder street till you reach number 33, 
enter, and give it to the woman you will find 
there. Good morning, miss—” 

“Miss Ward,” she blushed as she spoke her 
name; that name which in the eyes of Hugh 
Barrington was, ere this, probably, stained with 
crime. 

“Good morning, Miss Ward; and success to 
you.” He was out of sight; and Mabel turned 
down the alley to No. 33. 

The designated number was a clean, respect- 
able brick house, two stories in height; witha 
bit of a lawn between it and the street, and a few 
frost-withered flowers by the path, giving evi- 
dence of some remains of taste in the occupants 
of the place. Mabel’s timid rap was answered 
by a neat servant girl, who conducted her im- 
mediately into a back parlor, where the mistress 
of the house was sewing. 

In reply to the woman’s civil good morning, 
Mabel gave Mr. Lawrence’s note to her, without 
speaking, and remained standing while it was 
read. Evidently the simple piece of paper was 
sufficient in itself to secure respect; for Mrs. 
Smithson, as the woman presently introduced 
herself, arose without comment, and proposed 
conducting Mabel to a chamber. 

“You were very fortunate in seeing Mr. Law- 
rence,”’ said the woman, as she opened the door 
“He 
is the best of the firm, and never turned a cold 


of a neat apartment on the second floor. 


shoulder to any body that really needed work.” 
And Mabel, when she was left alone, very 
fervently thanked God that she was thus bene- 
ficently provided for. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.| 


{Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication } 

——_ + 20a ——_- 
POPE, THE GREAT POET. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds once saw Pope. It was 
about the year 1740, at an auction of books or 
pictures. He remembers that there was a lane 
tormed to let him pass freely through the assem- 
blage, and he proceeded along, bowing to those 
who were on each side. He was, according to 
Sir Joshua’s account, about four feet six Ingh ; 





A new thought, but it infused | 


A THRILLING STORY. 


The following incident actually occurred on 
board ofa British fnygate, and was communicated 
to the writer, several years agu, 


ol-wars man: 


by an old man 


A timid boy, about fourteen vears of age, hesi- 
tated to go aloft, but by the captain's orders, was 
forcibly put in the main mgying, and then a tmnaat- 
swain’s mate Was comman: to lash him lke @ 
dog until he learned to ran aloft. The poor tel- 
low’s legs and arms trembled, he grasped the 
shrouds, he ened, be prayed the inhuman captain 
for God's sake to have mer but all in 
vain. The boatswain’s mate was ontered to lay 
on harder, and harder, regardless of the boy's 
piereing screams, which m ade even Velerat soa. 
men tarn from the brutal scene with disgust, 
His clothes were rent from his back, the biood 
followed the lash, and still the tyrant roared out, 
a Lay on, boatswain’s mate!" 

With one wild scream he sprang from under 
the lash, and Lounded up the riggang with amag 
ing rapidity. He doubled the futtock rigging like 
a cat, passed up the topmast and topgatlant mg- 
ging with undiminished speed, shiumed the unrat- 
ded royal mgping, and perched himself lke a bird 
alongside ot the pennant which streamed from 
the masthead. Here he paused, looking fearlessly 
upon the deck below. All hands came up to see 
him—tis cries and erael treatment bad already 
enlisted their sympathy, and, if possible, had in- 
creased their hatred of the captain. 

The mouster was smiling complacently at the 
suceess of his experiment >; he was one of those 











yon hum, 


| tyrants who bousted that the caf, properly ap- 


phed, could make men do anything, Stil he was 
apprehensive that the boy mught destroy himself, 
and the circumstance be wsed against him at the 
Admiralty, where he knew representations of his 
cruelty had already been made. ‘The men gazed 
in silence, looking first at the boy and then at the 


| captain, who was seated near the taffrail. “They 


dared not to be seen speaking to one another—it 


| Was aflogying offence ; even at night spies passed 





very hump-backed and deformed; he wore a | 


black coat; and, according to the fashion of that 
time, had on a little sword, Sir Joshua adds, 
and very fine eve, and Jong 
handsome nose; his mouth had those peculiar 
marks which always are found in the mouths of 
crooked persons; and the muscles which run 
across the cheek were so strongly marked as to 
appear like small cords —Life of Malone 











— =o. +. 
OUR COAL-FIELDS. 

Professor Rogers, after showing the areas and 
te of the various known coal-tields, 
estimates that, at the present rate of cons am pinion 

100,000,000 of tons per annum), the coal-tields 
would meet the demand 
for 5164 vears. If the « onsumption were doubled, 
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Viz., 20U,00.000ot tons, the great Appalachian 
heid would meet the strain for 6937 1-2 years 
juadrupled, viz., 400,000,000, the 
prodactive coal-fields of North America would 
suffice for the world’s supy ly for 10,000 year w 


come.—Scienti aAmerwan 








under their hammocks to aseertam if they wlas- 
pered. ‘The officers walked the lee side of the 
quarter-deck, oceasionally casting their eyes aloft, 
but were as silent as the men, Sull the boy clung 
to the masthead, playing with the pennant, ap- 
parently unconscious of the iuterest: he excited 
below. ‘Tired with gazing aloft, the captaim 
sung out through the speaking trumpet, “ Down 
from aloft! Down!” 

‘The boy sprang upon the truck at a bound, 
and raising himself erect, waved his cap around 
his head; then, stretching his arms out, gave & 
wild, laughing scream, and threw himself forward. 
The captain jamped to his tect, expecting to see 
the boy dashed in pieces on deck ; but when 
clear of the shade of the sails, he saw him sliding 
along the main royal stay towards the foretop- 
gallant masthead, and heard him liagh and chat- 
ter like a monkey, as if enjoying the sport. He 
reached the masthead in safety, and then descend- 
ed along the top-gallant backstay hand-over- 
hand. ‘The captain looked at him, and was about 
to speak, but could not find words. ‘The boy 
frothed at the mouth and nose; his eyes seemed 
starting out of his head ; he rolled upon the deck 
in convulsions, staining it with the blood which 
still trickled from his back. [le was a maniac, 
The surgeon's skill in the course of a few weeks 
restored his bodily health, but not his reason. 

From that time forward he was fearless. In 
the darkest night, the fiercest gale, he would 
scamper along the deck like a dog, and bound 
aloft with a speed which no one on board could 
equal, He would ran over the yards without 
holding, pass from mast to mast on the stays, 
ascend and descend by the leeches of the sails, 
and run upon the stadding sail booms. He was 
as nimble as a tat, and had forgotten fear. Some 
of the light duties aloft he learned to discharge 
in company with them—he did as they did, but 
could not be trusted to do anything himself. 
One order he always obeyed without hesitation, 
At the command, “Away aloft,” he was off, and 
never paused until he reached the masthead. 
As he was harmless and rarely spoke, the cap- 
tain kept him on board, and, in the course of a 
year, sent himaloft for amusement. His strength 
increased with his years, but his bulk and hemht 
remained nearly the same at eighteen as when he 
became a maniac. 

His ribs, breast and back seemed one case of 
bone, and his sinews and muscles made his legs 
and arms appear like pillared columns. He was 
fair, with light blue eyes and delicate skin ; his 
face oval and fall, but void of expression—neith- 
er love, fear, revenge nor pleasure could be traced 
to its stolid outline. His eyes stared at every- 
thing without appearing to see, aud, when he 
spoke, there was rarely any meaning in his 
words. He followed the men in their various 
duties like a dog following his master. When- 
ever he was struck or startled by a boatswain's 
mate, he ran up the main rigging, screaming at 
the top of his lungs, and never paused until he 
had performed the first evolution, which bad 
made him a maniac. 

As the sailor's story runs, the ship arrived at 
Plymouth to be docked and retitted. The cap- 
tain, availing himself of the leisure, was going to 
be married, and the news was communicated by 
his servant to the cook, who seon circulated iton 
the berth-deck among the men, who cursed him 
and all his kin. His servant came on board of 
the hulk where the men were lodged, the evening 
when the captain was to be marred. Crazy Joe 
(the name the boy was known by) met him at 
the yangway, and asked intellivently if the eap- 
tain would be married that evening and where? 
The servant gave bim the information he desired, 
and went about his business. 

That night, while the captain was undressing, 

was seized by the throat and dragyed to the 
bridal bed. * Look, fair lady, on me,” said Crazy 
Joe, “but do not scream, or | will kill you. 
Look on me. I hold within my grasp a devil, 
who delights in crueltv—a merciless fiend who 
has scourged the backs of handreds of brave 
men—a ruttian who bas robbed me of my reason ; 
I hold him within the grasp of death, at the very 
moment his black soul thought itself within the 
reach of bliss. Monster! look apon your lady— 
think a moment of the heaven of ‘earthly “joy 
almost within your reach—then think of 
poor Crazy Joe! and of the hell to which I «end 
you! Dhe, wretch, die!" 

When the alarm was given, the strangled body 
of the captain was fouod lying alongside of the 
bridal bed; but the maniac who killed him was 
never recognized afterwards. He belonged to 
Cornwall, aud probably found shelter from par- 
saitin the mines unui the excitetnent passed 
away. The lady stated at the ume, and 
years afterwards, that the 
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he knew nothing 
of it untel the curtains were pushed aside and she 
felt the pressure of the captain's | 
the edge @f the bed. Jue lield his vi 
the neck with the nght hand, anc 

side to side as easily as if 
while the forefinger and than 
grasped ber own throat, r 
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thanked God, when the captain 
became generally known ashore, that she had teen 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE RIVAL PILOT 
—oOR,— 
THE MAID OF THE RAPIDS. 
A STORY OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 





BY HEKMAN BOLIVAR, 


AT a steamboat landing in one of the beautiful 





only for her sake—that God is merciful to those 
who truly love, and that Walter would come out 
safe in the end, whatever his present peril, and 
everything else her simple and faithful heart 
More than that, in order to keep 
her mistress from brooding over her sorrow, Het- 
ty asked her to narrate how the two pilots had 


could sugyest. 


| cultivated her acquaintance while she was passing 


towns on the St. Lawrence, there lay the large | 


and magnificent steamer Brockville, early one 
evening, just ready to start upon her course down 
The shrill roar of the escape pipes, 
the busy movements of the crew, the arrival of 
passer 


combnane 


the river. 





nyuiry and adieu, all served to form 


| foes, as well as foes of each other. 


a freight, and the hurried voices of | 


a scene the most indifferent observer could not | 


have beheld without interest, in the gathering 
twilivht of that coming night. 

For there is in the simplest embarkation some- 
thing of the melancholy and uncertainty which 
belongs to the last great voyage of every human 
being. ‘The flags may wave, and the streamers 
float proudly from the masthead, and the sun 
may shine, and the deep waters scarcely ripple as 
they kiss the shores, but we know that all our 
hopes of a prosperous and happy passage may 
be wrecked in an hour, so little has man, with all 
his wonderful works, yet achieved towards taking 
his destiny from the most minute and continual 
providences of God. 

Among the last of the passengers coming 
aboard of the Brockville on the trip to which we 
now refer, was a young lady, scarcely seventeen 
years of age, and of such angelic beauty and 
grace that every eye resting upon her followed 
her movements with delight. She was the only 
child of the wealthy Colonel Ridout, of Mon- 
treal, one of the largest steamboat owners of the 
St. Lawrence, and was now returning to her 
splendid home, attended by a single maid. Often 
had Ada been up and down the mighty stream, 
with her father, and well had she treasured up the 
intricate turns and windings of the channel amid 
its rapids and its thousand islands, as we shall 
soon have occasion to reveal. 

For a moment, as Ada Ridout came in over 
the planks, she bent a quick and searching glance 
upon the faces of the passengers clustered on the 
guards. This glance sutfticiently attested that 
she was in hopes of secing some familiar counte- 
hance among them, and a look of disuppoint- 
Ment flitted over her lovely face, as she turned 
away in the direction of the ladies’ cabin. 

“ Walter is not here, something evil has hap- 
pened !” she could have been heard to whisper to 
her maid, in quick and gasping tones. “ He said 
he would certainly come down in the Brockville, 
this very trip, and meet me as I came aboard, 
but Ido not see him !” 

Again the expectant girl came to a halt, look- 
ing around upon the faces presented to her view, 
but no sign of recognition appeared on her fea- 
tures or in her eyes. It was evident that her 
Walter was not there. 

“Tr’'s too bad,” said the maid. “But these 
men never have any regard for the feelings of us 
women—” 

“Hush, Hetty,’ interrupted Ada, as tears 
dimmed her eyes.“ Walter would have kept his 
promise if he had been able todo so. I feel that 
a terrible calamity has happened. Some enemy 
who knew of his—of our approaching marriage 
—ha!” and she started, as her eyes rested upon 
@ person who was just then coming aboard, “ that 
man, again! Let us hasten to the cabin!’ 

But ere the poor girl could make her way 
through the surrounding crowd, the object of her 
dread and dislike advanced to her side, laying his 
hand as roughly as boldly upon her arm, and 
saying : 

“How d'ye do, Miss Ada? 
you agin, you may be sure !” 

He was one of the two pilots of the boat. The 
maiden turned towards him with such a look of 
scorn and disgust that he momentarily quailed 
beneath it. But there was a something infernal, 
for all that, in the expression resting on his hang- 
dog visage, and something which Ada felt and 
feared had some reference to her missing lover. 

“ You have seen him?” she gasped. 

“Youkin think so, miss,” was his reply. “ P’r- 
’aps he was here a little while ago, comin’ down 
the river to meet you, ‘cording to ’greement. Only 
he might have gone overboard a little suddenly 
—through somebody's aid—so that he isn’t likely 
to come to your sweet arms jist at present—that’s 
all!” 

“ Fiend, you've murdered him! 
you arrested !” 

“Softly, miss. You wont do nothing o’ the 
kind. I'm the only chap that can pilot a boat 
down the Lachine Rapids on sich a night as this 
’ere one that’s comin’, you know, and you 
wouldn't be so cruel as to keep all these peoples 
a-wuitin’ here till morning, in course not. Be- 
sides, you know that I was only a-joking! I 
dare say your doll ‘Il turn up all right in good 
season. , you know, there must be 
proof, :niss, proof before you can do much in a 
legal line, and what is the proof agin me? Sup- 
posins, now, jist for fun, supposing I'd put a fel- 
ler I didn’t like out of the way, by fetchin’ him 
one on the guards and droppin’ him over- 
boari—" 

Ada threw up her arms in such a way as to 
check the ruffian’s speech, unable to hear more. 
With a tk 


pale as death, she reeled into the arms of her 








I'm glad to see 


I will hate 


se 





In any 





»weery of anguish, and a countenance 


maid, and was slowly conducted away towards 
the ladies’ cabin. 

“ Gone, 
ter has been killed by shat fiend ! 
merey upon me! And those pilots, did you see 
them beth, Hetty + Thi 
ing down the companion way a moment ago, 


one!" she moaned. 


“ My dear Wal- 
O, God, have 





man 2nd the one look- 








both deadiv enemies of mine, while professing to 
be mv lovers, and each regarding the other as a 
rival. Alas Hetty, bat I wish 
those two wretches would now kill each other on 








alas, it’s wicked 





my sole account, I 

T maid smiled through her sympathetic 
tears, and said a great many cheering things to 
laring that Walter Norwood was 





her mi-tress, dee 
young and strong, wary of people he did not 


‘ 


like, and sure to take good care of himself if 





| a mere boy on his third or fourth trip. 


to and fro on the river, how they had presumed 
to ask her hand in marriage, how they had been 
rejected, how they had both sworn to be revenged, 
and had become her most wicked and dangerous 
Thus the 
mistress and maid conversed about the past, and 
commenced taking counsei for the future, while 
a sinister occurrence was preparing between the 
two pilots, as we shall now duly record. 

The first of them, the one we have scen com- 
ing aboard of the steamer, on ascending to the 
upper deck, found himself in the vicinity of his 
co-laborer and his supposed rival. He had been 
ashore, taking a number of drams at a hquor- 
booth on the wharf, and had come off witha 
flushed face, a lowering brow and bloodshot eyes, 
allnow attesting that he was ready for any deed 
of violence and blood. Both he and his consrere 
were men of middle age, brawny-armed and 
broad-shouldered, rude and rough in disposition, 
besides having enough of lawless selfishness and 
unholy passion to seek possession of the colonel’s 
beautiful child. Both professed to have had such 
a cause of hatred against the father as to answer 
for any wrong they might show Miss Ada, and 
so each had resolved in his own base heart that 
the first fortunate hour should place her irrevo- 
cably in his power. 

As the two pilots, after meeting on the upper 
deck, turned away towards the wheel-house, their 
eyes met in a cold and malignant glance of 
bitterness and rivalry. 

“Now that the youngster is out 0’ the way!’ 
said the one we have seen addressing Ada, * the 
girl shall be mine !” 

“No, curse you,” was the response, “ she shall 
be mine !"" 

These brief words were uttered so plainly and 
determinedly as to be an electric spark applied to 
all their long-slumbering hate. For a moment 
they seemed about to rush upon each other, tear- 
ing and destroying, like two fierce bloodhounds, 
but the sharp voice of the captain broke the 
spell of violence, and they retreated sullenly to 
their post of duty. 

The last box of freight was trundled aboard 
of the steamer, the last passenger arrived, the 
fastenings were cast off, the mighty engines com- 
menced their labors, and the Brockville darted 
away on her flight down the river. 

For three hours, and until the arrival of the 
steamer at the first of the Lachine Rapids, noth- 
ing of importance occurred. True, the captain 
had heard the pilots swearing and recriminating 
each other at intervals, though not violently 
enough to forbid a hope that they would get 
quiet. But, about the time when the Brockville 
began to feel the force of the rapids, it became 
evident that something was going wrong in the 
wheel-house, she veering first one way and then 
the other, abruptly altering her course several 
points from the true one, and momentarily threat- 
ening to run against some one of the many 
sunken rocks clustered beside the narrow 
channel. 

“Thunder! what means all this?” inquired 
the honest captain (who was a new and inexper- 
ienced commander) of his clerk, as he started up 
in his office. 

“The pilots must be drunk!” was the reply, 
as both prepared to visit the wheel-house. 

“A fight, they’re having a rough and tumble, 
the pilots are, and the boy’s steering,” cried 
somebody on the upper deck. “ Look out, there, 
somebody do something, or we shall be brought 
up standing!” 

Be the trouble whatever it might, it was now 
plain that trouble had arisen in the wheel-house, 
or that some accident had happened to the steer- 
ing apparatus, a general panic almost instantly 
sped throughout the steamer. A score of men, 
among them the captain, made their way to the 
scene of disturbance, when loud and savage cries 
and oaths were heard proceeding from the pilots, 
showing that they were engaged in a deadly 
struggle. 

“ Stop them !” cried the captain. 

“Shoot them!” said somebody else, and a 
score of voices made confusion of the attempt 
to suggest a proper relief. 

In the meanwhile the steamer was stecring so 
crazily, and so abruptly poking her nose to the 
right and left from the only safe channel, that 
every one familiar with the perils of the rapids 
seemed paralyzed with horror. 

The next instant, amid a volley of oaths, 
threats, and sounds of a sanguinary encounter, 
the two combatants, covered with blood, and 
locked in a furious embrace, reeled out of the 
wheel-house, still fighting and cursing, the two 
presenting a most terrible and repulsive picture 
of the worst passions of man. 





But not an instant had Captain Butters to gaze 
upon the fearfal scene. With a crash which 
shook her timbers to the keel, the huge steamer 
had been hurled against a sunken rock, and was 
now going head on towards a black and jagged 
ledge of rocks just showing itself above the spray 
and foam dashing so wildly around it. 

“Help here, all of you!” cried the captain, as 

he sprang to the assistance of the pilot-apprentice, 
“ Hard 
Now meet her. 
And the course of the 
steamer was sufficiently altered to clear the 
cragged point, and send her back towards the 
channel. 
Now for you,”” was then heard in thunder 
‘s from one of the pilots, the words resound- 
above the fearful of 
Phere’s your plice, my hearty, in yonder foam- 
abyss! Look there!* 





up, hard up! There, so—so! 


Steady, boy, steady!” 





roar the rapids. 





Like lightning the steamer had heen plungi 





down the Upper Chutes, quivering and crashing 
on its mad way, and now close ahead of her was 
seen, through the darkness, the Grand Rapids, 
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“There's your next landing, my beauty, ha, 


ha!” repeated the most powerful of the two 
ruffians, as both, mangled and bleeding, and 
still clasped in that deadly embrace, drew nearer 


and nearer to the steamer’s larboard side. 
“ We'll see who has the fair Lady Ada now— 
| ha, ha!” 





| 
| 
| 
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With one desperate effort, as the Brockville 
entered upon the dangerous passage, jarring and 
quivering, amidst the wild roar of the waters, 
the speaker raised his antagonist bodily in his 
strong arms, and sought to hurl him into the 
But the latter exerted all of his 
strength, and the struggle was prolonged for a 
moment, during which Captain Butters rushed 
towards the infuriated men, frantically wringing 
his hands, and erying in agonized tones : 

“The Grand Chute! 





foaming abyss. 


the Grand Chute! I | 


cannot pass it, and the boy knows nothing of the | 


channel. For God's sake, men, give over this 
foolishness, or the steamer and all of us will he 
lost. Back to your duty this minute, or it will be 
too late !” 

One moment the combatants had paused, 
glaring at each other, but only to seize one 
another again ina more determined grasp, ere 
the words of the commander were concluded. 
There followed an interval of fearful exertion on 
the part of cach of the pilots—a shower of oaths 
and curses, partly lost in the roar of the waters, 
a hasty rush towards the steamer’s side, a wild 
cry of triumph from one of the desperate 
wretches, and a moan of despair from the other 
—and the next moment both went splashing 


down into the boiling waters, just forward of the | 


wheel, and almost instantly vanished from view 
forever ! 

“ Lost, lost!” cried Captain Butters, in the 
voice of & madman, as he rushed frantically 
here and there. “ I know nothing of the chan- 
nel, in this darkness! We can never pass the 
Grand Chute !” 

And yet how madly that huge fabric was still 
sweeping on ! 

“Lost, lost!’ repeated a score of terror- 
stricken voices, in tones xscending wild and high 
above the roar of the rapids.“ A minute move, 
and we shall be dashed to pieces! For God’s 
sake, is there no one here who can pilot us 
down 7?” 

Echo was the only reply, as the stexmer still 
swept on with a velocity terrible to feel and to 
behold. ' 

“There, there! Look at those rocks, that sea 
of foam shining through the darkness ! 
have mercy upon our souls now! Help, help!’ 

Even while these despairing cries were ringing 
out on the air, a form of more than regal beauty 
had emerged from the ladies’ cabin and hastily, 
yet gracefully, taken its way to the upper deck. 
With a night glass grasped firmly in one hand, 
while the other shook back her jetty curls, and 
her eyes swept the river and the shores, and took 
in at a glance the perilous situation of the steam- 
er, Miss Ada looked so courageous and com- 

ding in that , that her appearance 
was hailed as gla*y a¢ would have been an omen 
in the heavens. 

“ Bear a hand here,Malf a dozen of you,” she 
cried, in clear and ringing tones, as she bounded 
to the wheel.“ Lively, my hearties, or we are 
lost!” 

The order was instantly obeyed. 

“So, so,” and she placed her own fair hands 
tothe whecl. ‘ Keep her so—steady, steady !” 

Like a very angel did the brave girl appear to 
the affri;shted souls beside her, as she drew a 
rough pilot coat around her fair shoulders, and 
calmly gave her orders, amidst the clank of the 
laboring engines, the roar of the rapids, the shrill 
notes of the escaping steam, and the voices of 
hope and thanksgiving on every hand, from many 
a throat going up a hearty “Thank God! thank 
God!” ° 

But the peril was not yet passed. Beyond all 
the dangers the Brockville had encountered, there 
still remained the greatest of all, the passage of 
the Grand Chute of the Rapids. Here the bot- 
tom and sides of the channel are very jagged, 
and it is so narrow that a little deviation to the 
right or left must prove fatal. To the usual 
shadows of the night was now being added those 
of a coming snow storm, and the thick mantle of 
darkness had already thrown its folds so deeply 
over the scene, that the shores and the rushing 
waters looked ghostly and indistinct in its gloom. 

But the steamer, under the watchful guidance 
of the maiden pilot, still continued to speed safely 
on. Peril after peril was passed in rapid sue- 
cession ; black and jagged cliffs left behind; 
leaping and thundering rapids swiftly traversed ; 
and now the roar of the last chute began to fall 
chillingly upon the ears of the passengers and 
crew. 

“One peril more,” cried a rough voyager, 
whose form would have been seen to tremble but 
for the darkness of the hour. “It’s that which 
will use us up, my boys! No mere girl like that 
can pilot us through the Grand Chute on such a 
night as this ’ere! 


Heaven 





Better to ease the engines, 
and drift gently down to our doom, my_ boys. 
Heavens!” : ‘ 

This last exclamaion was caused hy the ring- 
ing of the bell for the engineer to put on more 
steam. <A score of other interjections arose, but 
the order was obeyed. More furiously clanked 
the engines, and swifter sped the steamer down 
the narrow channel, till it seemed as if the shores 
were flying past with the lightness and unreality 
of mere mists. 

“ Heavens !”’ repeated the voyager, clinging to 
the bulwarks and peering over the side. 
ty miles an hour, if a single inch! 


“ Twen- 
W-he-w! 
And yet see how calmly and steadily that li 
angel holds her to it! ‘ 





And see how boldly and confidently she sweeps 


the channel with her glass!) Thunder and 

lightning—” 
Again the voy 

marks with an e 


glass fell cra 





cer suddenly broke off his re- 
xcited exclamation, while the 
z to th k from the maid 


a voice again gave utterance to 











hands, and many 





acry of despair. 
The 


at a glance. 


cause of this new excitement was visible 
It was seen, just as fhe steamer 
reached the middle of the Grand Chute, that a 


below the rapids! 
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furnace fires coming through the gloom, with a 
blood-red hue to every eve, while the roar of her 


escaping steam came stunningly upon every 


ear, 
“My God! We are done for now!" cried 
the voyager. “ What, another ring for more 


speed? Surely, that little daredevil can’t have 


Is 


seen the vessels below ! 
But the eyes of Ada Ridout had seenand com 
She knew that the 


commander of the steamer below the rapids had 


prehended all at a glance. 


not expected that any one would dare to descend 
them on such a night, and had accordingly con- 
sented to take in tow a couple of schooners 
which had been disabled in descending, and was 
The 
were therefore huddled, not exactly in the chan- 
nel, but close beside it, so near that the slightest 


just making fast to them. three vessels 





swerve of the Brockville would destroy them and 
| 


herself. 

Miss Ridout had realized all the facts in one 
brief instant, and again rang the bell for more 
speed. Like some fabulous monster that mighty 
thing of tire and of noise glowed and thundered 
down the narrow channel, amid the first putts ot 
the coming snow storm, the wild strife of the 
waters, the excited exclamations of her passen- 
gers and crew, and the still more agonized cries 
proceeding from the decks of the helpless vessels 
below. 

On one side were the tall and jagged cliffs, 
rearing themselves high above the sunken rocks 
which formed the shore of the river, while on the 
other lay those helpless vessels, every moment 
surging out from the shore towards the channel, 
between the two appearing a narrow and boiling 
tide of water, as the only avenue of the steam- 
er’s escape from an instant and fearful destruction. 

On swept the Brockville, like some huge bird, 
strongly and steadily in its terrible speed, for 
there was not only a pilot’s knowledge, but a wo- 
man's noble heroism presiding at the wheel. 
Down the foaming chute, with a flashing and a 
roaring almost unearthly in its wildness, sped the 
endangered steamer, and soon she was within 
her length of the clustered vessels beluw, now in 
an awtul silence waiting their doom. 

“Port!” came in’ a smothered cry from one 
of them, as a raking glance showed that a collis- 
ion of the steamers was inevitable, at the end of 


| that dangerous passage, so much had the freighter 





See how erect she stands ! | 


The glow of her ! 


surged out into the channel. 
us down !”” 

Not a word escaped the maiden’s lips, as she 
measured the distance between the rocks on the 
one side, and the treighter on the other, and took 
an exact middle course between them. A mo- 
ment of anxious suspense succeeded, an inter- 
val of freezing silence, and then, seemingly a 
volcanic monster of life amid all that strife and 
motion around her, the Brockville, with a single 
wild crash, sped pas: the stranger, carrying away 
its larboard wheclhouse and part of the wheel, 
but with no especial injury to either of the hulls. 

A wild ery of wonder, of admiration and joy, 
arose from more than two hundred throats, as the 
maiden pilot rang the bell for the engines to 
cease working, the huge fabric trembling a mo- 
ment in the surges, then passing into the clear 
water below the rapids, and becoming perfectly 
safe ! 

“ Three times three for the maid of the Rap- 
ids!” cried the voyager, dancing joytully around 
the deck, and the cheers were given with a will. 

And then, as all eyes were turned towards the 
stranger steamer, a boat was seen pushing off 
from her, bearing two men who came aboard of 
the Brockville. The firstw as Walter Norwood, 
the lover of our heroine, and the other her futher, 
both of whom had been prevented from joining 
her as intended by reasons we need not record. 

A week after this happy re-union, in one of 
those fine old mansions on Bayard Street, Mon- 
treal, there was a joyous union of fates and for- 
tunes which endures to this day. The portrait 
of the maid of the Rapids hangs in the Academie 
des Arts, in that city, but is not more likely to 
perpetuate her heroism than the grateful remem- 
brance of those scores of souls whom she rescued 
from destruction on that awful night when she 
became a fatal bone of contention to the Rivat 
Pivots. 


“ You are running 





GOOD AND EVIL GENIL. 


The Indians fable, that there is always one 
hour in the twenty-four when the good genius of 
aman deserts him, being compelled in that time 
to fly to heaven for instractions. In that hour, 
should his evil genins happen to find it out, he 
can ruin him with all imaginable ease. It is the 
misfortune of some men, that the good genias 
deserts them most of the time, and it is the evil 
principle that only leaves them for an hour. 
This brief space of time affords the hetter genins 
but little opportunity. With such persons, self 
strives ever against self—the right hand against 
the left—and each day brings its own suicide of 
soul. They need no enemy for their destruction, 
and with a strange and mistaken charity for the 
evil one, anticipate his etforts and lighten his 
labors. —W. G. Simms. 





CORNS CURED. 


The safest, the most accessible and the most 
efficient cure of a corn on the toe, is to double a 
piece of thick soft buckskin, cut a bole in it large 
enough to receive the corn, and bind it around 
the toe. If, in addition to this, the foot is soaked 
in warm water, for five or more minutes every 
morning and night, and a few drops of sweet oil 
or other oily substance are patiently rubbed inon 
the end after the souking, the corn will 
infallibly become loose enonzh in a few days to 
be easily picked out with a finger nail ; this saves 
the necessity of paring the corn, which operation 
has sometimes been followed with paintal jand 
dangerous sympt If the corm becomes in 
convenient again, repent the provess af once.— 
Hall's Journal. 
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the past few vears, there appeare no reasor 
these mines shoald not equal the Barra Barra 
mines of Australia, which have atherded such 


immense yields.""—New York Jumes. 
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“Do vou think a man is oftener taken in 

matrimony, than a woman!” “© No,” he re; 

“LT don’t.” LT think it's the other wav As Laat 
before, recollect it’s him that proposes In a 
general wav, he gets spooney, goes tup to 
her head, and marries Sometimes it’s the gal 
he admures, and sometimes her money rank 
but he commonly plays the first cant, and leads 
off for her to follow suit. Tsay commonly, for 


women know how to 7 it into «a man’s head, 









and make him thiak it’s all his own doings 
Well, havin’ made up his mit nothin’ ever 
stops him. He flatters not with homeopat! 

doses, but draughts that would choke a camel 





knowing # fusce over since it was a@ pistol, when 
he heard it was called ‘a son of a gun 
vows eternal love, and takes his davy he'll die of 
a broken heart, or drown himself if he's reft 
Men know what lars men are, but women don't; 
and how should a poor gal tell, aint per 
mitted to look at men’s faces, to if they are 
stamped with deceit or not. How can she study 
physiognomy ! She is all truth herself (if prop: 
erly brought up), and confides in others. She 





who 


see 








kuows she was made to be loved, and when a 
man vows he does adore her to distraction, and 
she knows that the word adoration is only ap 
plied to angels, why shouldn't she think she is 
one, and believe the man who adores her‘ No, 
wor critter, she is oftener took tm than the false 
ore is. Now, when the fraud is found out, 


whichever it was that cheated (sometimes both 
are let in for a bad bargain), and when contempt, 
and then hatred, and then squabblin’ and fightin’ 
comes, aint it better for both to ery quits [ 
The Season Ticket. 





Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union | 
A Dog’s Tale. 
A Mr. Esler, of the Johnson Reef, Australia, recently 
went overland to Adelaide, taking with him his brother's 


dog. On arriving the dog appeared ill at ease; he deter- 


| mined to see if he would return, and accordingly wrote a 





letter to his brother, and wrapping it up, ted it to the 
dog's neck, which then started. A letter was then posted 
to the brother, which read as follows :—*" Dear brother— 
Arrived here safely 
This was, of course. perfectly unintelligible to him, but 
the day after receiving the letter, the dog arrived with his 
“further particulars’ round his neck. After his journey 
of six hundred miles he did not appear much fatigued, 
but seemed overjoyed at reguining his own town again 


For further particulars see dog 





A Gipsey Queen. 

A tribe of gipseys, numbering between three and four 
hundred, was lately encamped at Forest Grove, ucar 
Cleveland. The Herald says:—** This is the tribe, the 
death of whose king, Stanley, has attracted so much ne- 
tice. Lady Stanley. wife of the late king, is a superb 
looking woman. She is tall and majestic in appearance, 
with regular aud really beautiful features, and converses 
fluently in half a dozen different languages. She is with 
the tribe lately encamped at Forest Grove, as are also her 





sisters, two dark-eyed giptey beauties. The appoint- 
ments of the tribe are extensive, embracing some fifty 
horses, @ large number of bagygage-wagous, tents, ete.” 





The oldest Belgian Book. 

A book connected with the history of Arras was lately 
sold by auction at Cologne. It is the treaty concluded at 
Arras on the 8th of April, 1483, by which Charles VLUIL. 
repairs part of the disasters inflicted on the Artesian capi- 
tal by the violence of Louis XI. This treaty, which is 
found in all diplomatic collections, and has been published 
many times, was sold on the present oceasion for 480 
francs, It consists of twelve pages only, but is valuable 
as being the first book printed at Gheut. The book hith- 
erto supposed to be the first was published in September, 
1483; but that now disposed of, as eppears from a pote on 
the back, appeared in April of that year. 





Yellow Bees. 

At the last meeting of the British Apiarian Society, Mr. 
Tegetmeier, the honorable secretary, stated that the apis 
ligustica, or yellow Ligurian bee, had been recently intro- 
duced with success into England, and also into Germany 
and America. It is regarded as a more valuable species 
than the ordinary honey-bee (apis meliifica). It is singue 
lar that a species that has been known and preferred 
since the time of Virgil, who, in the fourth book of the 
Georgics, described the beat bees of a golden color, should 
only recently have been diffused over Europe. 





An eccentric Character. 

The Marquis de la Coussaye, who died lately at his 
villa, near Paris, bequeathed a sum of fifty thousand 
francs to the commune of Enghein upon trust, to pay the 
interest thereof to some well-conducted girl for her mar- 
riage portion—but upon this condition, that the maiden 
to be annually elected shall, in the month of May, place # 
garland upon the testator’s tomb with one hand while #h 
receives her fortune with the other. 
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THE WELCOME GUEST, 

This is the title of a new and brilliant family paper 
which was commenced by the subscriber on the firet of 
January, 1860. It is intended, as ite name indicates, for 
the Home Cirete, and its individuality consist. ita 
forming just such a journal as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in iteelf, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vart amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories will be introduced, por adver- 
tisementsa adinitted; so that the olject of the greatest 
variety and completeness w attained It ia printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fotto Fok, presenting 
in each number thirty-two large columns of orginal and 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
finely written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of 
eminent men snd of famous women prose sod poetic 
gems, all that is worthy of note In the foreign and do- 
mestic news, gossip of the day, sparkiing gems from pew 
books, and witand humor, forming ® most captivating 
weekly melange. The pian of ite meue, which bas been 
long perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and weet It ix entirely 
neutral in polities, as and sectarian mat 
ters, preferring ¢ a Wecome Greet to each 
and all, rather than to iadulye tn jarring discussione No 
vulgar word or line will ever ea ite fair pages. whirh 
address themselves to Che Lest taste and apprecsation of 
every one. In all respects it i 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from orig \ 
introduce toe the puble a ofse 
Waivers; and it wii! feilow the lead of ne 
that is published = It pr 
ing. and is printed opm 
@rn. clear font of type 
forming of 
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(Written for The Figg of our Unton.) 
MY COUSIN ADA, 
RY MAKGAKBT VERNE. 

Wuews papa forbade Charley Hamilton the 
house, | was both glad and sorry—so much so, 
that I eould hardly tell which feeling predom- 
inated. Glad, because although every one else 
in the house (with one exception) supposed his 
visits were on my account, / knew that Ada, my 
little pink and white fuced doll of a cousin, was 
the magnet which attracted him, and it did me a 
world of good to spite her; yet sorry for the 
reason that his handsume face had bewitched 
me, and to have it banished from my sight was a 
continual pain which only those who love can 
understand. To be sure, I might have set it all 
right and had him back in a twinkling, if I had 
had the will or the wish to explain; for, although 
papa objected to having a poor clerk for a son- 
in-law, he wouldn’t have uttered a word of re- 
monstrance, or raised a single obstacle in his 
way, had he known him to be only a suitor for 
the hand of his penniless niece. The match was 
a very suitable one for her, and we were all tired 
of having her in the family. 

Perhaps L ought not to say all, The children 
were mighty fond of her. She had a fawning, 
sweet way with them, that made them take to 
her wonderfully. The baby would lie in her 
arms and coo and laugh by the hour together, 
while if L touched it, it would squall itself black 
in the face (the obstinate little thing!) and kick 
its feet—vigorous ones they were too, let me tell 
you, for such tiny bits of things—into my side 
and stomach, till L was glad enough to drop 
her; though perhaps that wasn’t much to be 
wondered at, seeing that I never noticed it only 
when we had visitors, and even then was mor- 
tally afraid of her tumbling my silks and tearing 
my laces. 

And then papa lifnself—hard and unyielding 
as he was to the rest of us—his own family, too 
—was always kind to Ada, and never thought 
his dressing-gown properly aired, or his slippers 
half warmed, unless she was around to see to 
them. I don’t think he half understood, him- 
self, the influence the artful creature had gained 
over him, with her pretty, wheedling ways and 
suf. words. Ihave known him to take her in 
lus arms or draw her down upon his knee, as I, 
his own daughter, could not remember of being 
taken since I was a little child, and fondle her 
bright hair (I used to envy her her hair—it was 
so long and thick and golden!) and kiss her 
cheeks and eyes and lips, right before mama’s 
face and mine; and if we ventured to say a 
word about it, he would turn upon us with one of 
those queer, stern looks of his, which always 
made me feel so uncomfortably, and ask us if he 
was to be compelled to bey our permission every 
tine he wished to kiss his dead sister’s child— 
his dead sister, who had been kinder to him 
while she lived, and truer to him, even in her 
memory, after she was dead, than his own wife 
and daughter. 

I think this was why we hated her so—mama 
and I! At any rate, I had determined to thwart 
ler in her manwuverings after Charley Ham- 
ilton—partly because I knew (though she had 
never given me her contidence—trust a woman 
tu read anotker woman’s heart!) that there was 
no other way L could wound her so deeply and 
surcly, and partly, as I said before, because I 
was bewitched, and in spite of his poverty and 
my aristocratic breeding, would sooner have 
married Charley than a lord duke. 

“Tean’t see why a man is the worse for being 
poor!” L said, defiantly, at the breakfast-table 
the next morning after papa informed us that he 
had warned Mr. Hamilton to discontinue his 
visits, 

My remark occasioned quite a variety of feel- 
ing among my hearers, if 1 may judge from the 
ditterent expressions of countenance. I saw 
Ada’s face brighten, and there was a cordial 
“thank you, cousin,” in the sparkling blue eyes 
she turned towards me. Mama gave her plate a 
liale push, as if in her astonishment she could 
think of nothing else to do, and then leaned back 
in her chair with a surprised—‘ hear the child!” 
Brother Frank held up both hands and whistled, 
and papa, abstractedly soaking a burnt maffin in 
his coffee, asked me a little curtly if “I hadn’t 
changed my mind since the time I broke off my 
engagement with Henry Kimball because his 
father failed in business ?” 

* But Henry Kimball and Charley Hamilton 
are so unlike each other, 1 persisted, pretending 
not to notice the half smile that ran round the 
tble at my father’s words, though I couldn’t 
help the angry color mounting up to my cheeks. 

“ To be sure,” my father replied, crustily. 

“If aman is honorable and intelligent and 
manly, I can’t see the wisdom or beauty of turn- 
ing him out of doors, simply because he is poor, 
which is plainly no fault of his, since every- 
body would be rich if they could.” 

I had that grateful light smiling out of Ada’s 
eyes again, and for a moment I thought she was 
going to reach her hand across the table to me 
for very sympathy and gladness, because I was 
Charley’s champion. Her little white, tender 
hand! I could have set my teeth through it that 
blessed instant with envy and rage. 

“(Can any one inform me of the exact time 
when the democratic principle began to germi- 
nate in Miss Helen's character?” inquired my 
father, with an unmistakable touch of irony in his 
voice. 

There was no reply to this pleasantry, and 
after a moment’s silence, he continued, speaking 
in a graver tone: 

“ Perhaps I was a little hard on the boy, and 
rather hasty—what do you say, puss? 'tisn’t too 
late to have him back yet.” 

Puss was his favorite name for my cousin, and 
a stranger seeing the foud, half-playfal smile with 
which he turned towards her as he spoke, would 
have thought her a favorite daughter, and me the 
dependent niece. 

“Why, 
coaxing voice. 

I knew it would never do to let her go on with 
what she had to say. 


uncle—” she began, in her gentle, 


“La, papa!” Texclaimed, interrupting her— 


| how the warm, resentful color flickered up to her 


brows at my rudeness !—* you needn't ask Ada. 
She can’t be supposed to make an impartial 
judge, since she hates the ground he 
treads on.” 

“Whew ! Ir isn’t like puss to hate anybody! 
What's the reason '” 


very 


“T don’t know, Iam sure, papa,” I answered, 
laughing maliciously to see Ada drop her head, 


| so that her curls would screen the vivid crimson 





| Hamilton was true to his appointment. 


of her cheeks, “unless she overheard what he 
said to me yesterday about her being vain and 
verdant. It was rather cruel of him, after flirt- 
ing with her so steadily for the past three weeks. 
It’s a wonder I haven’t been jealous. I 
shouldn’t have allowed it, only Ada, little goose, 


step, but I was not slow to notice the shade of 


disappointment that crossed his face as he dis- | 


covered that it was I, and not my cousin, who 

approached him. 

a moment, and then said softly, putting my finger 

on my lip with a playful signal of secrecy : 
“Ada sent me, Mr. Hamilton!” 


I enjoyed his discomfiture for | 


He was all gratitude in an instant, and then all | 


anxiety, overwhelming me with questions. Was 
Ada ill? No, quite well, Was she afraid of 
displeasing her uncle? Not at all. He looked 
a little disconcerted and uneasy at that, as though 
thinking nothing short of some such motive 


could excuse her for sending a substitute, instead | 


of coming herself. I liked to prolong his stay, 


| and so gave him no information beyond what he 


was so unsophisticated and received his attentions | 
| 


so seriously, and it was such rare sport for him, 
that I enjoyed the fun from nothing but 
sympathy.” 

Ada lifted her face and turned it full upon me 
with such a white, shocked look, that I saw in- 
stantly she put full fuith in all I had said, and 
did not so much as mistrust the game I was 
playing. Her babyish mouth whitened and 
quivered for a moment, and she put her hand up 
suddenly to her forehead, as though a quick pain 
had flashed through it. Then I saw her eyes 
dilate and brighten, till they seemed fairly to 
emit sparks of fire. Her face flushed up hotly 
(I never knew her to have such a magnificent 
color before), and rising hastily from the table, 
she ran from the room, without a word. 

“ By Jupiter, if he das been trifling with that 
child, I'M break his neck!” exclaimed papa, ex- 
citedly, bringing his hand down apon the table 
violently, as the door closed after her. ‘ The 
rascally, sneaking young—” And leaving the 
sentence unfinished, he also arose from his seat 
and left the room. 

After that, Thad a part to play, and I threw 
my whole soul into the effort of playing it well. 
I had staked everything on one desperate throw. 
If I won—well and good. If I lost!—but I 
dared not think of the depths of shame and self- 
humiliation into which I should sink in such a 
case. 

For a time, I was successful. If Charley sent 
tender billet-doux to my cousin, they passed 
through the servant’s hands into mine, but went 
no further. An old cast-off silk gown or two 
repaid Bridget for her share in the dupticity. If 
he sent her flowers, I wore them on my bosom 
and in my hair, as proudly as though they had 
not rightfully belonged to the woman I detested. 
If, once in a while, she came down pale and 
heavy-eyed of a morning, as though she had 
wept all night, I noticed it was invariably after I 
had boasted to her of his gallantry and devotion, 
and begged her in pretended terror not to betray 
me to my father. Evidently though she believed 
he held her in contempt, her womanly pride 
could not quite conquer her love, and it gave me 
a kind of fierce triumph to know it. 

As for Mr. Hamilton, I shunned him at first, 
and that was no hard matter, as he never came 
to the house, and we seldom met incompany. I 
dared not make my plot too intricate at the com- 

, for although I had determined to 
win him atall hazards, [ thought it wiser to work 
cautiously. When I had managed Ada—killed 
out by deception and intrigue the last particle of 
affection from her heart (in my spite, I was quite 
willing to have the task a lingering one), it would 
be time to work out the other half of my 
scheme ! 

But one morning—it was about six weeks 
after the conversation above recorded—there 
came a nate “gH more than usual importance. It 
avowal of love—not a 
hediened pa wordy affair, but brief, manly, elo- 
quent, and sweet enough to have won a different 
heart from hers. In conclusion, he said he could 
bear her silence and apparent inditference no 








longer. It was getting to be nothing short of 
torture. He loved her—he believed she loved 
him. If she was afraid of that old ogre of an 


uncle, just let him (Charley) know. He would 
turn the world upside down but he would win 
her, if she cared enough for him to let him make 
the attempt. Would she not grant him an inter- 
view! If she would only run down to the foot 
of the garden while the rest of the family were 
at dinner, he— 

I stopped there, and thrust the note into my 
work-basket, for I heard Ada’s step at the door. 
She came in, looking so downcast and meek that 
1 hated her worse than ever. She had taken the 
baby from the nurse’s arms in the hall, and was 
laughing at and caressing it as she entered the 
room. But when she saw the bouquet in my 
hand (it had come with the note), the smile 
faded from her lip and the sparkle from her eye. 
She seated herself silently and bent her pale face 
down over the child, to conceal, as I thought, a 
gush of tears. I doubt if she had known the 
whole truth even then, whether she would have 
had sufficient spirit to forego her affected amia- 
bility long enough to resent it. As it was, she 
sighed heavily, while the baby, as if understand- 
ing her change of mood, put its little hands up 
against her checks in mute, infantile pity, and 
then crowed with all its might to attract her 
attention. 

My plan was formed on the instant. When 
the dinner-hour arrived, Iexcused myself on the 
plea of a headache, and declaring that I needed a 
breath of sweet out-door air to freshen my spirits, 
put on my hat and ran into the garden. How 
redly the June roses blushed along my path ! and 
with what shy grace the pansies—those untiring 
little milliners—held up their gold and purple 
hoods for the sun to criticise! But somehow 
flowers and sunshine, and even the gay birds 
twittering in the branches above my head, con- 
nected themselves, in spite of me, with my 
thoughts of Ada, and so displeased me. 

Once out of sight of the house, I strolled on 
more leisurely, till I came in sight of a tall, 
standing in the shadow of the 

high shrubbery at the foot of the garden. It 
needed but one glance to assure me that Charley 
That 


waiting fi igure, 


| handsome, erect form and proudly carried head, 


{ 


could belong w neo one else in the world. 
He sprang forward eagerly when he heard my 





asked. 


“My note was received, I suppose?” he in- 


| quired at length, biting his full under-lip with ill 
| concealed impatience. 





| gave Ada a handsome dowry, 


“O, yes!” I answered, readily. 
only known by whom! 


If he had | 


“And you are in her confidence, Miss Draper?” | 


T bowed acquiescence. 
ined how! 

“And you have a message for me?” 

I bowed again. If he had but suspected what? 

There was a short, embarrassed silence after 
that. 
his face, showing its unsteady stain even through 
the brown and silken beard; and the hands, 
which he had unconsciously clasped together in 
his eagerness, trembled visibly. I knew what 
hope and what fear it was that agitated him so, 
and the knowledge gave me a desperate and 
unscrupulous courage. 

“What if I should tell you that my cousin 
Ada was as false and heartless, as she is beauti- 
ful and bewitching ?” 

The crimson wavered to white in his face, but 
that was the only effect my words produced. 

“Tshould say you told an untruth!” he an- 
swered decisively, without so much as changing 
his position or removing his eyes from mine. 

‘The cool hauteur of his manner, and his firm 
faith in Ada, battled me. I hardly knew how to 
proceed. 

“T see you are not prepared for what I came 
toc icate, Mr. Hamilton,” I said, affect- 
ing a sadness I did not feel, and turning slowly 
away from him. “TI will be merciful.” 

But as I was moving off, he sprang forward 
and caught my arm. 

“Tell me all you came to tell, whatever it is,” 
he said, in a hurried, agitated way. 

“Tcannot. I have not the courage.” 

“Tell me!” he persisted. 

“You will not believe me if Ido; you have 
said as much.” 

His hold of my arm tightened. 

“Tell me!” he repeated, imperiously. 

“ You cannot bear it.” 

“Tell me!” He fuirly shook me in his impa- 
tience. “I am not in a mood to be trifled with.” 

“ Well, then, release my arm,” I said, a little 
haughtily. 

He stepped back, loosening | his hold of my 
wrist as he did so, and Coloring at his own 
vehemence. 

“But just let me assure you,” I said, softly, 
drooping my eyelids before his earnest gaze, 
“that you have my sympathy and respect. If 
the rest of my family have a false pride that 
would keep them back from acknowledging you 
as an equal, I, at least, am capable of appreciating 
and admiring true worth and manliness, aside 
from pecuniary distinctions. Please remember 
that, Mr. Hamilton.” 

I reached out my hand to him as I spoke. He 
lifted it respectfully to his lips, and though I 
knew it was only a formal gallantry, the kiss 
thrilled through my blood electrically. 

“And now let me tell you that it was at Ada’s 
instigation that papa forbade you the house. 
She made your attentions the matter of common 
jest, and when a richer lover came along, took 
this method of ridding herself of them. You—” 

I paused abruptly. His quick, hard breathing 
frightened me into silence. His fine nostrils 
were dilated with angry scorn, his handsome lips 
compressed, and the swift lightnings of indigna- 
tion and contempt blazed through the clouded 
gray of his eyes. 

“It is false! Do not believe her, Charley! 
As God hears me, it is false !’’ 

I whirled suddenly about. Behind me, with 
an open note in her hand, stood Ada—waxen- 
white as though risen from the dead—her great, 
dilating blue eyes looking straight beyond me to 
her lover, with a wistful, adoring glance I shall 
never while I live forget. The next moment he 
opened his arms to her, and with a faint cry she 
Sprang past me into them. 

Even then I might have conquered, had I set 
my woman's wit to work. But to see her lying 
there, clinging to his heart, nestling her face to 
his shoulder; to see him hold her in that strong, 
close clasp, as though he defied death itself to 
wrest her from him, was more than I could bear. 
In my mad fury I sprang forward and struck her 
full in the face with my clenched hand. 
have repeated the blow, but Charles Hamilton 
snatched my hand with a gripe that made me 
wince, and held me off. 

“Tt is well for you that you are a woman, 
Helen Draper!’ he exclaimed, trying to con- 
trol his voice, which, in spite of him, was husky 
with passion. “ I advise you to go into the house.” 

And I did go, not because he advised me to, 
but for the reason that just then I could think of 
nothing better to do. O, how I hated them both! 

The worst had not come even then. I have 
not been able to solve the mystery of my father’s 
conduct to this day, but when Ada refused to be 
marned without his sanction, and Charles went 


If he had only imag- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

P. B., Rochester, N. ¥. —Riding is an excellent exercise, 
but it should be alternated with waiking, running, 
fencing, boxing, vaulting, ete. No one exercie# will 
keep th tem im good order 

F. M., Cone 1.—We seriously adviee you to give 
Pi all thoughts of making the stage vour profession 

. P.O R.. Newburyport, Mase —In horseback riding the 
"sean should always be on the leftof the lady 
fe thus shields her from passing vehicles, has bis right 
hand at liberty to aid ler, and the accidents most 
usual to ladies. as from the turning of a saddle, ete., 
take place on the leftof the horse. Much has been 
written on this sulject, but the above reasons are con- 
clusive 

* Tagsris,”’ Philadeiphia.—Mr. W. H Smith continues a 
member of the Museum compan: 

“Curious. The Emperor Napoleon is 52 veare old 
2. Napoleon I. never exiibited greater talent than in 
the first part of the campaign of IS14. In the latter 

rt he seemed to have lost his tact and self-possession. 





| J. C.—The Atheneum 1ib pen is now closed for the an- 


I saw the proud color creep slowly up to | 





I would | 


nual examination of book 
“ Minanpa.’—On all such questions coubell your parents 
—they alone are capable of advising in such matters, 

Pupr.—No live Gorilla was ever brought to this country. 
A living animal of this species would be a fortune to 
the exhibitor. 

** Gossir."—The Prince of Wales will not reach Canada 
till the last of June or the first of July. 

“Mentor."—The art and musteal critic of the Courrier 
des Etats Unis, New York, is Regis de Trobriand, a 
very accomplished gentlewan, a writer, painter and 
musician. He is a baron, but does not make a parade 
of his title. 

J. KR.—We do not remember how long Epes Sargent edited 
the Evening Transcript. 

M. C.—Bishop Fitepatrick received his early education at 
the Boston grammar and Latin schools; afterwards 
studied at Montreal ¢ a and subsequently at Kome. 

Mrs. L. M., Medford, Mass.—A_well- oe jo farmer's wite 
in Switzerland, whatever may be her economy in other 
matters, often indulges in costly holiday attire. Her 
lace cap, with its appointwents of gold pins, ete., some- 
times cost $250. 

Inquinen.—The Masonic orders in the United States now 
embrace 4792 lodges and 195,170 members. 

Reaper.—Wallenstein’s prowess as a general was un- 
doubted, but the means by which he attained his suc- 
cesses were the most unscrupulous, Every excess 
which could corrupt an army was freely permitted so 
long as strict discipline was maintained on service. The 
only two qualities which he required in his men were 
valor and obedience. Cowardice was instantly punish- 
ed with death; the words * Let the brute be hanged. 
uttered by a commanding officer, was a sufficient sub- 
stitute for a court-martial. 

Ventritroguist, New York.—We know ef no way to ac- 
quire the power of ventriloquism except to Cake lessons 
of a professional ventriloquist. 








FUNEREAL FANCIES. 

Among the eccentricities of the odd geniuses 
that have, from time to time, excited the atten- 
tion of the world by their vagaries, a common 
form of monomania has been a persistent dwell- 
ing on the idea of death, sometimes a serious 
and sometimes a whimsical preoccupation with 
regard to the circumstances of their final con- 
signment to mother earth. It is certainly an 
evidence of an unbalanced mind to dwell so 
morbidly upon the passing away from earth ; it 
is as injurious as the levity which never admits a 
thought of death. Yet like other freaks and 
fancies, it may be the one defect in an otherwise 
strong understanding. Our readers will readily 


' poems written on his decease 


| reasons, have given curreney t 





ternble deliberation against the beady of this very 
august emperor and his very i!) astriv 
—Henry 1V., of Germany, fortunate 
than Charles V. His Henry V., 


him to be exhamed in 1106, and 


yaa memory ' 


was less 
son, caused 


arried to Spire, 


| where the body of this emperor, who had taken 


part in sixty battles, remained nearly two years 
ina cellar, deprived of sepulture, ’ 
municated. 

Many artists and men of letters, 


as ¢xcom- 


for 
the 
their death. Teniers and Rembrandt, 
others, are accused of having done 
hance the price of their pictares 


Various 
of 
among 
to en- 
Ebert, w Ger- 
man jurist and philosopher of the last’ century, 
having circulated the story of his des 

himself by ‘* 


report 


sO, 


amused 
collecting the funcral oraflons and 
Laplace, a writer 
of Picardy, at the close of the last century, em 
ployed the same artifice to attract attention, and 
had obituary notices published lamenting the 
loss the world had sustained. ‘This sort of ad- 
vertising dodge has been often employed since, 
and is about used up. 

Grimod de la Reyniere, a tamous high liver, 
wishing to discover his true friends, hit upon the 
following plan: ‘ He gave out that he was sick, 
and his doors were closed on every one. — Fifteen 
days afterward, his servants went round with 
notes announcing his death and containing invi- 
tations to the funeral, which was to take place 
the next day at four o'clock. But a few persons 
came, and as it was just the usual dinner-hour at 
that time, to forsake the table for a funeral was a 
high compliment in the eves of the pretended 
dead man. The few faithful friends beheld the 
coffin, and several mourning-carriages at 
door, whiie a bier covered with black cloth stood 
on the portico. ‘They were ushered into a wait- 
ing-room entirely draped with black. Half an 
hour passed, and then two folding-doors were 
flung wide open, and a servant announced, in a 
sepulchral voice : 


the 


‘Gentlemen, dinner is ready !’ 
What did they behold in the next room! A 
table loaded with the most exquisite viands and 
delicious wines. Grimod de la Reyniere was 
seated in his accustomed place, ready to de the 
honors sf the feast, and the same number of 
plates laid as there were faithful friends. All tes- 
tified their joy at the agreeable surprise, but the 
hero of the farce, without moving a muscle of 
his countenance, merely said : ‘ Gentlemen, the 
dinner is ready ; it might get cold—so take your 
places.’ With these words, the feast commenced 
and was prolonged into ‘the wee sma’ hours 
ayont the twal.’’”’ 


Oa 0 = = 
CATTLE DISEASE IN ENGLAND. 
The April number of “ The Veterinarian,” a 
British journal of Veterinary Science, has an 
article on the necessity of legislative enactments 
to limit the spread of contagious diseases among 
cattle. The writer speaks of pleuro-pneumonia 
as the present pest of English herds, and says 
that no correct opinion can be given even of the 
number of animals which are the subjects of that 
malady at any one time, nor of its location. Le 





call to mind many instances of this 
Lord Timothy Dexter, to cite a ludicrous exam- 
ple, had his own funeral celebrated, and soundly 
thrashed his son and heir because he did not cry 
enough at the ceremony. 

The Emperor Maximilian I., having built a 
palace at Inspruck, was dissatisfied with a mis- 
take which the architect had committed, and said 
to one of his officers—“I will have another 
house built.” He accordingly had an oaken 
coffin made, which, together with everything 
necessary for his funeral, he locked up in a 
coffer and took it with him in all his journeys. 
To the time of his death, it was thought that his 
treasures were secured in this cotfer.—J. Paul 
Gundling, an 1 and historian, 
who for a portion of his life played the part of 
court buffoon to Frederick William I., King ot 
Prussia, kept himself in a state of intoxication. 
Ten years before his death, which happened in 
1731, a coffin was made for him in the shape ofa 
tun, which held the liquor he drank, the outside 
being painted black with gross and Bacchanalian 
inscriptions. When he died, a large train of 
officials and courtiers followed his remains. But 
the Protestant clergy refused to attend. The 
jesters of the Saxon court were ordered to be 
present with crapes twenty ells long, and mourn- 
ing mantles with prodigious trains.—Philip IL. 
had a bronze ccftin prepared for him in his life- 
time; and Browne, an Irish general, who died in 
the Russian service in 1792, had his bier pre- 
pared twenty years before his death. 

A certain Mr. Builey, foreman of the Univer- 
sity printing-office, Cambridge, England, who 
died in 1792, on the week preceding his death, 
being then apparently in good health, ordered an 
unplaned cottin of red cedar, garnished it with 








herbs, and gave orders to be buried without a | 


shroud. Afterwards he paid the grave-diggers 
and predicted that he should die on the coming 
Saturday; but he lived till the Wednesday fol- 
lowing. At Toulouse, 
Descalquens had his funeral celebrated, and 
mass was actually said over his coffin in which 
he lay counterteiting death. When the ceremony 
was ended, he stepped out of his cottin and in- 


vited the mourners to dinner. This grave joke 


| gave grea. offence to the church, and the bishops 
and abbots of the province of Toulouse assem- | 


| bled and forbade this merry 


to him, he not only yielded a ready consent, bat | 


and the next day 
announced his intention of taking Charles as a 
partner. 
know. 


What he meant by it, I am at a loss to 
I suppose it was some of that artful 
Ada’s doings. And I was forced, out of consid- 
eration for our relationship, to go to the wedding ! 





The forms &f good breeding hare been prop- 


, erly compared to the cotton and other soft mate- 
rials, amg between Chios vases to prevent | 


their being broken by collision 


gentleman to do it 
again, on pain of excommunication. The poor 
man was suspected of imposture when he actually 
departed this tife. 


centuries afterward 


Thus Charles V., when two 
he had faneral cere- 
monies performed in the chapel of the monastery 


his 


to which he had retired, was only an imitator. 
This 


alive, 


, who caused himself to be buried 
disinterred after his death 
a time,’ 


prince 
came near being 
“Tr was once upon says Brantome, 
“decided by the Spanish inquisition, the king his 
son being present and consenting, to disinter his 
body and burn him as a heretic (what cruelty !), 
having, during his lifetime, 
faith ; 


worthy of burial in sacred ground and very burn- 


made some light re 
marks about the and for that, he was un 
able (tres/rudaile, asa fagot, and even because 
he had too much adhered to the opinions and 
Archbishop of Toledo, 


In there was a 


persuasions of the who 


was held to be a herets fine, 


: m | 
in 1326, one William | 


rec 1s that steps be taken to register these 
losses, with a view of their being made public, so 
that the governmental machinery may be set at 
work to carry into practice such sanitary 
measures as are indispensably necessary to pre- 
serve the health of those animals which furnish 
food and clothing to the people. That the spread 
of this disease is due to its infectious nature, few 
will be found to dispute—and this without lessen- 
ing any opinion they may entertain of the influ- 
ence of secondary causes in its production. We 
infer that the cattle malady exists in England to 
a considerable extent, as the article before 
says ‘‘ 


us 
we are continually hearing of its ruinous 
consequences to individuals.” On all sides, the 
British editor says, the question is asked, 
can be done to cure the disease?’ He adds: 
“And gloomily are we looked upon when we re- 
ply that, as a rule, it is incurable, but that it can 
frequently be prevented, and would be so, were 
sanitary measures adopted by the legislature to 
limit the contagion.” 

—_--o-+ 


“ what 


Gexerous Trstimontat.—The friends of 
Dr. Walter, the retiring President of Harvard 
College, desirous of relieving the remainder ot 
his life from ary cares which might interfere with 
his studies and impede his usefulness, decided to 
raise and present him with the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars. Ina few hours, however, twelve 
thousand dollars were raised, showing how 
many noble and generous hearts we have among 
us accompanying hands ever open to a just ap- 
peal. We feel proud of human nature, when 
we record such a fact. 





Fourtn or Juty.—Let our country friends 
prepare to come to Boston and pass the day and 
evening of the “Glorious Fourth.” The cele- 
bration of the occasion in this city will be 
splendid indeed, surpassing that of ail previous 
years. 





Arriictixo.—The good people of Portland 


are revelling over the first salmon of the seasun, 


but they say nothing about green peas. 
think of its being the height of the 
season wn now in New Orleans. 


Stitt 


Onoly 


strawberry 


Tur Rave rs.—These favorite performers are 
doing a thriving business in Cincinnati, 
They address the popular 
taste, and of course eucceed accordingly pork 


and so 
they are everywhere 


eting any amount of profit 


~~ momes 





Reesta axp Cavcasus.—The war between 
these two nations, after fifty yeers’ duration, has 
closed in a peace. The event 
brated at St. Petersburgh. 


was duly cele- 





Arctic.—Dr. Hayes’s proposed Arctic explo- 
rations is now a fixed fact. He will go, and under 


the best auspices. Success w the 


enthusiastic 
wiventurer. 
err 


Peascts.—A good report reaches us of the 
* North Karlina’ 
there are 


peanut crop—we are asenred 


ho grounds for apprehensions of failure 


a - 
Worrwaae: no '—The Cleveland (Ohy 


ald 


Her- 
says that the amount of travel now between 


the ast Fan 


ithe West is very heavy 
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MAY. 

Herealouts the month of May “ set in with its 
usual severity.” May-day was deliciously frigid, 
y sky and a nice east wind that 
froze the very marrow in your bones #m spite of 
overceats and furs. 


with a celd ¢ 





Yet the Common looked 
green, and troops of children, bareheaded, with 
floral wreaths about their brows, and full of an- 
imation, sported on the grass, and danced and 
frolicked as gaily as if the arch of heaven were 
blue, and the air full of aunshine. But there 
was sunshine in their hearts, and young blood 
in their veins, and quicksilver in their heels. 
Happy the age when our light comes from with- 
in, and we are not dependent on external cireum- 
stances for exhilaration, Out of town there 
were no blossoms, and, thanks to the drought, 
very little grass—only a few hardy flowers in the 
gardens. 
city, were determined to keep holiday, the black- 
birds especially doing themselves infinite houor 
by giving concerts from day-dawn till dark. 
This month makes quite a figure in historical 
annals. It was in the month of May, 1773, that 


Yet the birds, like the children in the | 


our fathers treated Boston bay tu a pretty strong | 


infusion of tea. May 10, 1775, the continental 
congress assembled at Philadelphia. May 11, 
1779, Gencral Provost, at the head of a large 
British force, summoned the city of Charleston, 
S. C., to surrender, but retreated before the ad- 
vance of Major-General Lincoln. 
1811, the engagement between the British ship-of- 
war Little Belt and the U.S. frigate President, 
Captain Rogers, took place. In May, 1782, the 
independence of America was acknowledged by 
Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Spain and Russia, 
and Sir Guy Carleton was appointed to com- 
mand the British forces in America, with instrue- 
tions to promote an accommodation with the 
United States. 

In May, 1815, the squadron under Commo- 
dore Decatur sailed for the Mediterranean, where 
the naval force of Algiers was cruising for Amer- 
ican vessels. After capturing two of the coun- 
try’s finest frigates, Decatur proceeded to the 
bay of Algiers, and there dictated a treaty of 
peace which secured the United States from any 
further molestation in that quarter. Similar 
treaties were also concluded with the other Bar- 
bary powers, securing to the United States her just 
demand for protection of American commerce. 

The 26th day of the month is dedicated to St. 
Augustin, a monk sent to England by Pope 
Gregory the Great, to convert the Saxons. He 
accomplished his mission satisfactorily, for he 
converted King Ethelbert, who appointed him 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The 29th is com- 
monly called in England “ Restoration Day,” 
because in 1660 Charles LL. was restored to the 
throne of his ancestors. In some parts of Eng- 
land they wear oak-leaves and gilt oak-apples in 
their hats, in commemoration of the conceal- 
ment of Charles in an oak tree at Boscobel, afier 
his defeat by Cromwell at the battle of Worces- 
ter, September 3, 1651. 

The 6th day of May, 1859, will ever be mem- 
orable as the date of the death of Alexander 
Von Humboldt, whose profound genius, rare 
scientitic attainments and kindly virtues have 
made his name a household word. Voltaire and 
Columbus were both born in May; Voltaire at 
Chatenay, near Sceaux, in 1694. He died Au- 
gust 30, 1778. His collected works form seventy 
volumes. Columbus was born at Genoa, in 
May, 1437. 








EARLY METHODIST MINISTERS. 

The early ministers of the Methodist church 
were restricted in their salary to sixty-four dol- 
lars « year, which was to include all presents and 
marriage fees, and out of which they were to 
provide their own horses, saddles, clothing and 
books. Marriage was discouraged amongst 
them, as their official duties required their whole 
time. Of Bishop Asbury, Mr. Milburn says: 
“With all respect to Jonathan Edwards, Dr. 
Dwight, Dr. Channing, and all other eminent 
and pre-eminent men of New England—I have 
read them all, and knew some of them—lI think 
that Francis Asbury, the first superintendent and 
bishop of our Methodist church, was the most re- 
nowned and redoubtable soldier of the Cross that 
ever advanced the standard of the Lord upon 
this continent. Yet you will not find his name 
ina single history of the United States, that I 
know of; and it is a burning shame that it is 
so. He travelled for fifty years, on horseback, 
from Maine to Georgia, and from Massachusetts 
tothe Far West, as population extended, jour- 
neying in that time, as was computed, about 
three hundred thousand miles. He had the care 
of all the churches; was preaching instant in 
season and out of season; was laboring inde- 
fatigably with the young men to inspire and 
stimulate them; winning back the lost, and 
bringing amorphous elements into harmony, in 
a church, which, when he began with it in 1771, 


numbered probably not fifty members, and | 


May 16, | 





| in which 


which, when he was an old man—he died in 1816 | 
—numbered, white and black, from Maine to | 
California, and front far Northwestern Oregon to | 
sunny Southern Florida, nearly a million of | 


members.” 





Tus Carrie Fuxp.—Mr. Charles G. Davis, 
President of the Plymouth County Agricultural 
Society, has subscribed $500 in aid of the fund 
for paying for cattle destroyed on account of the 
The fund now amounts to some 
eight thousand dollars. 


new disease. 





Hasyxan More’s Lerrers.—The letters of 
Hannah More to Zachary Macaulay, containing 


notices of Lord Macaulay’s youth, are announced , 


for publication in London. 





Tue Gattant Zovuave.—The New York 
Herald announces that Captain de Riviere, the 
gallant Zouave, has entered a Redemptorist mon- 
astery in Philadelphia. 





Gerrixe Brtrer.—Neilson, the King of the 
Sandwich Islands’ private secretary, had nearly 
recovered from the wounds inflicted by his 


majesty. 





BAG OF GUR UNIGN? 2x 








DU CHAILLU AND THE GORILLA. 


Those of our readers who have seen the skel- | 


eton of the full-grown male gorilla in School 


to meet a live one in a lonely place. How Du 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
If you wear plenty of flannel, you can get 


through this month safely in New England. 
| 
Street, will readily plead guilty to adisinclination | 


Chaitla raised one of those skeletons he tells usin | 


his journal ; “ Gambo and I rose early this morn- 
ing, rather discouraged, as we had spent the two 
preceding days looking in vain for the gorilla. 
We had seen their tracks, but nothing of them. 
Before leaving our encampment, which was sim- 
ply made with a few branches scattered on the 
ground, on which we slept during the night, we 
resolved to spend the day in the ravines of the 
mountains, where we intended to hunt the gorilla. 
Gambo made great preparations. He cut his 
hands in many places, in order to let the blood 
run freely ; afterward he rubbed them with some 
charmed powder, which was to make lis hands 
sure if called to shoot ; he painted his body, and 
covered himself with his war fetiches. As for 
me, I was dressed in my usual hunting costume, 
made of dark blue cloth. I blackened my face 
and hands, in order not to be easily seen; and 
was, as usual, very careful in loading my gun, in 
order that it should not miss tire. We spent 
the greater part of the day in the midst of these 
impenetrable forests. At last we met, near a 
spring, tracks of a gorilla which had just left. 
His footprints were very large, and we foresaw 
that we would soon have to encounter a most 
formidable animal. We were not mistaken, for 
after a while we were startled by the tremendous 
roar of the monster. At our approach he raised 
himself erect, beat with his powerful hands his 
tremendous chest, and advanced boldly toward 
us, looking with his fiery eyes straight into our 
faces, as if to bid us detiance. He showed us at 
the same time, his powerful teeth. There was 
no time to be lost. We levelled our guns at the 
monster together and fired. He fell to the ground, 
uttering a tremendous groan, and was soon a 
lifeless corpse.” 





LADY CRAMPTON. 

The marriage of Miss Balfe to Sir John Cramp- 
ton, late English minister at Washington, and 
now representing Queen Victoria at St. Peters- 
burgh, has excited some interest among Sir 
John’s quai es in the United 
States, and justities the publication of the fol- 
lowing bit of biography, copied from the Phil- 
adelphia Press: Lady Crampton, who is a re- 
markably pretty woman, is twenty-three years 
old, having been born in the Rue de la Victoire, 
Paris, on the Ist September, 1837. Her mother 
isa French prima donna (Mademoiselle Sona 
Rezer), who married Michael William Balfe, the 
well-known Irish composer and singer. His 
operas are well-known everywhere, from “ The 
Siege of Rochelle” and “ ‘The Bohemian Girl,” 
down to “The Rose of Castille” and “ Satan- 
ella,” his latest productions. Even in childhood, 
Victoire Balfe showed great taste and feeling for 
music. Her voice, a pure soprano, was devel- 
oped under the instruction of Emmanuel Garcia, 
at Paris, and subsequently in Italy, under her 
father’s care, with the aid of eminent masters. 
Her first appearance upon any stage was at the 
Italian Opera House, London (Mr. Gye’s), May 
28,1857, as Amina, in “ La Sonnambula,”’ in 
which opera she was supported by Madame Tag- 
liafico, Signor Ronconi and Signor Gardoni. 
Her success was great, and was real. Her voice 
proved to be a high soprano of great flexibility, 
and even sweetness, ranging from low C to C in 
at, She subsequently sang, that same year, at 
the Opera in Turin, and, returning to England 
in 1859, appeared at the Italian Opera, Drury 
Lane Theatre, where one of her greatest hits was 
in the role of Arline, in “La Zingara” (her 
father’s “ Bohemian Girl” Italianized), in which 
she gave wonderful effect to the air—“ I dream’d 
that I dwelt in marble halls,” or “In una reggia 
splendida.” Her voice, which is remarkably 
sweet rather than powerful, was scarcely able to 
fill such a large theatre as that of Drury Lane. 
Last year the young lady accepted an engage- 
ment at the Opera in St. Petersburgh, where the 
event has occurred which happily converts Vic- 
toire Balfe into Lady Crampton. 








Tue Prixce or Wares.—A Montreal paper 
says the Prince of Wales will visit the Western 
States inecog. and will probably look about Port- 
land, previous to going to Quebec, his fleet meet- 
ing him at the Forest City. That he will go to 
Washington and be the guest of the President 
seems quite decided. 





Goop Wives.—There is nothing men like to 
write about better than good wives. This is 
reasonable enough, for there is nothing, certainly, 
mankind are more interested. “A 
good wife,” says one, “is toa man wisdom and 
courage, and hope and endurance.” 





SoarinG anp SinkinG.—Man’s mind is like 
the eagle, sometimes soaring to the sun, and 
sometimes stooping to carrion. This reminds us 
of Byron's gloomy idea of human nature— 


** Half dust, half deity alike unfit 
To sink or soar.” 





Girt To an Epitor.—Some kind friends of 
Mr. Beard, editor of the Nashua Telegraph, has 
given hima riding-whip) This is a good be- 
ginning. Now he only wants a horse, saddle 
and bridle, stable and fodder. 





Happivess.—lIt is a great blunder in the pur- 
suit of happiness not to know when we have got 
it; that is, not to be content with a reasonable 
and possible measure of it. 





ResicxNatiox.—Rev. Samuel Longfellow, a 
brother of the poet, and minister of the Second 
Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., has ten- 
dered his resignation. 





Miyyesota.— More than double the usual 
number of acres have been sown with w 
year in Minnesota, we see it stated. 








A Qvestionx.—A waggish fellow asks if a 





The “ Romance of a Poor Young Man ” isan 
attractive card at the Howard Atheneum. 

The Baptist church at North Reading was 
lately wholly destroyed by an incendiary fire. 

Nineteen boot-bottomers of Stoughton have 
lately started for Pike's Peak. 

The steamer Vanderbilt recently crossed the 
Atlantic in 9 days, 12 hours and 30 minutes. 

Hillsboro’ County, New Hampshire, is said to 
be the richest county in that State. 

An immense number of Americans are going 
over to Europe to see the lions, 

This spring has been remarkable in New Eng- 
land for the small quantity of rain fallen. 

The exhibition of pictures and statuary at the 
Boston Museum continues very attractive. 

The New York Athenwum Club is one of the 
best institutions of the kind in the country. 

The mania for suicide in this country is one of 
the saddest features of the day. 

Never spring from the railroad cars when in 
motion. A man was lately killed by doing so. 

The loss by the recent great tire at Trinidad 
de Cuba was $500,000, 

Our Taunton friends have refused to vote a 
city charter. Taunton’s a town still. 

The new ship Edward Everett, built by Messrs. 
Gardiner, of East Boston, is a beauty. 

You cannot insult a man any more than by 
telling him he knows nothing of horse-flesh. 

There is a perfect mania in New York for 
equestrian exercises in the Central Park. 

Sixteen trunks from the ill-fated Hungarian 
lately reached this city by a Nova Scotia vessel. 

On the 4th of July, the 200th anniversary of 
the town of Brookfield, Mass., will be celebrated. 

An American lady, Mrs. Spicer, is distinguish- 
ing herself by her splendid entertainments in Paris. 

“Fair play” used to be the jewel of Old Eng- 
land—but she has now lost it forever. 

The Empress Eugenie lately appeared at a fancy 
ball as an oyster-girl, dispensing bivalves. 

It is said that Switzerland, if she fights France, 
can equip 200,000 men. 

The Duke of Brunswick, Queen Victoria’s 
cousin,is figuring in Paris, a patched-up old dandy. 

The present indications are that there will be 
plenty of fruit this summer and fall. 





NEW ELECTRICAL MACHINE. 

An electrical machine has been constructed in 
Paris, by an American, so powerful that it readi- 
ly evolves electric sparks fifteen inches long. 
It charges an ordinary Leyden jar three times a 
minute, the discharge being as loud as the de- 
tonation of a musket. An observer writes: 
“ Whenthe distance between the poles had been 
reduced to a single inch, producing an apparent- 
ly continual electric current, I touched a cigar to 
the flame, literally igniting it by lightning. The 
experiments were conducted by Professor Mc- 
Cullough, of Columbia College, New York, and 
M. Foucault, of the Parish Observatory. It is 
probable that this machiue, a triumph of Amer- 
ican perfective industry, will be purchased by the 
French government for the Polytechnic Institute.” 





Tue Ow Frever.—The Pittsburgh Despatch 
says :— The oil fever is said to be subsiding very 
rapidly in the region up the Alleghany, where 
it first broke out. It is stated that some of the 
wells that yielded most abundantly have entirely 
‘gin out’—pumped clear and clean of oleagin- 
ous wealth. It is also whispered that many 
claims are in the market, or offered in partner- 
ship, on considerably lower terms than formerly, 
in short, that parties are at least terribly scared, 
if not badly hurt, who, but a little while ago, were 
perfectly sanguine of large fortunes. These 
stories are floating down—possibly on the rafts 
from that region—and are pretty generally credit- 
ed, whether true or exaggerated.” 





“Tue ARKANSAS RanGer: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman.”—So great has been the demand 
for this fascinating story, that the large edition 
at first published was long since exhausted, and 
to the orders from all quarters we have been 
obliged to answer “out of print” until we have 
become tired of doing so, and have now reprinted 
it, and shall be able to supply all who desire to 
read the most attractive novelette ever written 
for us. It is sufficient to say it is from the pen 
of Lieutenant Murray. Any person enclosing 
us twenty cents in postage stamps or silver, shall 
receive the novelette in bound form by return of 
mail,postage paid. Or it may be found at any 
periodical depot in the country. 





Tue Western States.—We hear from all 
quarters, of the great promise of the crops at the 
West. Nature seems to be exerting herself to 
bring forth an abundant harvest, and yladden the 
hearts of the industrious husbandmen. Every- 
thing gives evidence of a year of unusual plenty. 





Ix Quvop.—Daniel C. Kenyon, the defaulting 
cashier of the Rhode Island Exchange Bank, has 
been sentenced to eight years’ imprisonment in 
the State Prison—an exception to the general 
luck of financial delinquents. 





Tevecrarn IN Buexos Aynes.—A project 


has been presented to the government of Buenos | 


| 





Foreigu Atems. 


Gerard Dow's portrait of himself sold, the 





| other day, in Paris for 37,000. . 





Ayres for establishing a telegraphic line between | 


that city and Rossario, 





Terrip_e.—We dread the political squabble 
to come otf between now and the Presidential 
election. 
national prize fight. 

_————_¢-—Dee-e-— 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Press says the present 
population of Philadelphia, counting none but 
those who actually sleep within the municipal 


| limits, exceeds 650,000. 


oe + 


It will be worse than the late inter- | 


EsGiaxp.—England ought to be called the | 
| Great Water-Power, for she claims to be the mis- 


tress of the seas. 


_—_ Om 
$3.—The Flag of owr Union and The Welcome 


trade-wind is the same thingas a financial storm? | (‘vest are sent together for $3 per year. 


| hat 


Ginglini, the tenor, is farmed out to a London 
manager for three years, ata salary of $2000 4 
month. 

A Spaniard at Homberg has won @ million 
and a half of francs from the gambling bank 
there. 

The Austrian government's attempt to raise a 
loan has proved unsuccessful, the amount sub- 
scribed scarcely exceeding £3,000,000 

An interesting medallion of Kirke White, by 
Chantry, has recently been added to the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery. 

Macaulay's death has given a sudden impetus 
to the demand for his works in England, and the 
publishers there are busily engaged in satisfying 
this demand. 

The Duke of Brabant, heirapparent to the 
Belgian crown, is at Constantinople trying to 
buy Candia of the Turks, for which he offers 
$8,000,000, 

The Masical World says of poor Jullien, that 
he gave the last two Napoleons he had in the 
world to a poor woman with acouple of children, 
on her telling him that they were starving. 

In the district of Erris county, Mayo, Lreland, 
twenty thousand people are said to be in a state 
of absolute destitution, and the able-bodied of 
both sexes are running for their lives from the 
famine-stricken locality. : 

It is said that a memoir of Sir Charles Bell is 
in preparation by a member of his family, the 
materials bemg so entirely derived from his cor- 
respondence with his brother, George Joseph 
Bell, as to give it the character of an auto- 
biography. 

In the new Sardinian Parliament there are no 
less than twenty-tive members, each of whom was 
returned by more than one constituency, Count 
Cavour is deputy for nine ditferent colleges, 
Farini for seven, Mamiani for six, La Farini and 
Pepoli each for five, ete. 

Two Swedish ladies, the teacher, Miss Henri- 
etta Certengren, and the singer, Miss Sarah 
Magnus, have received travelling stipends from 
the King of Sweden to the amount of 1000 
reichsthalers each, in order to continue their 
studies abroad. The first named of these ladies 
is especially to acquire knowledge in the ditferent 
countries of Europe on the best methods of fe- 
male instruction. 


Sr 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Light is thy daily slave, darkness inviteth thee 
to slumber. 

In the Malay language, the same word signi- 
fies woman and flowers. 

Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy, is 
the best bred in company. 

The best solace of affliction, next to religious 
trust, is necessary labor. 

Those who wrong others, generally slander 
them to cover their own infamy. 

Self-discipline, without the discipline of exter- 
nal circumstances, is too often like Sancho Pan- 
za’s selt-flagellation. 

No man will excel in his profession, if he 
thinks himself above it; and commerce will not 
flourish in any country where commerce is not 
respected. 

Good faith is the richest exchequer of govern- 
ments, for the more it is drawn upon, the firmer 
it is, and its resources increase with its pay- 
ments. 

What a world of gossip would be prevented 
if it was only remembered that a person who 
tells you of the faults of others, intends to tell 
others of your faults. 

ringer gs themselves, like the stoic gentle- 
man of Marmontel, after praising simplicity of 
living, often sink to sleep on heavy suppers and 
beds of down. 

“The ugliest of trades,” said Jerrold, “have 
their moments of pleasure. Now if I were a 
grave-digger or even a hangman, there are some 
people 1 could work for with a great deal of 
enjoyment.” 

The influence of woman, cither for good or 
evil, on the heart and mind of man, is omnipo- 
tent. Vain are the struggles to resist it. In 
misfortune, it tempers the energies; in prosper- 
ity, adds grace to them. 

As gold is found but here and there upon 
earth, so it is with love and human life. We 
meet it a little in the hearts of children and in 
our households; but it is here and there a scale 
of gold and a whole continent of dirt. 

It is strange that the experience of so many 


ages should not make us judge more solidly of 


the present and of the future, so as to take proper 
measures in the one for the other. We dote upon 
this world as if it were never to have an end, and 
we neglect the next as if it were never to have a 
beginning. 





Hoker’s Budget. 


A stitch in the side, taken in time, may save 
nine spasms, ? 

Why would a printer make a good lawyer? 
Because he always understands his case. 

Don’t locate yourself on the back of a wild 
horse unless you want to be dis-located. 

Client.—Is my case feasible? Lawyer—hold- 
ing out his hand.—F'ees-ible, decidedly. 

How should Love come to the door? 
tainly with a ring, but not without a rap. 

Who is the thinnest servant mentioned in his- 
tory? The valley (valet) of the shadow of death. 

She that marries a man because he is a “ good 
match,”’ must not be surprised if he turns out a 
“ Lucifer.” 

A couple of screws loose. A father and son 
by the name of Screw recently escaped from the 
Watumpka jail. 

We suppose that there is quite as large an 
amount of craftupon the land as there is upon 
the water. 


Cer- 


Adhesiveness is a large element of success. 
Genius has glue on his feet, and will take hold 
on a marble slab. 

Why is an invaiid cured by sea-bathing like a 
confirmed criminal? Because he is sea-cured 
(secured }. 

Take away my first letter, take away my sec- 
ond letter, take away all my letters, and [ am 
still the same—the postman. 

A Yankee says that the poct, when he alluded 
to the “ Monumental Dust,” evidently meant to 
imply the “Crack of Dome!” 

Whr is the captain of a steamboat coming into 
ag like a tobacconist? Beeause he has to back 
ner (tobacco). 

Why may we reasonably suppose that persons 
who run for office are the sweetest kind 
Because they are candy<dates 


ot men ! 


Lunatics live proverbially toa g 





: age 
and one of the proverhs npon which art is 
founded is, we suppose, the old housel truwm 


that “* Cracked vessels iast the longest 


“Tsay, John, where did you get that rogne’s 


‘Please, yer honor,’ said John, “it's 
anold one of yours that missis gave me y 
| terday 


Quill and Scissors. 

According to Dr. Forbes Winslow, there are 
in Londen 16,000 children trained to crime, 
5000 receivers of stolen goods, 15,000 gamblers, 
25,000 beggars, 30,000 drunkards, 180,000 habit 
ual gin-drinkers, 150,000 persons subsisting on 
profligacy, and 50,000 thieves This would make 
ap interesting colony; fancy the state of society 
that would exist in a city occupied exclusively 
by this list 

Indiana is reaping a rich harvest in the divorce 
line, bat it can scarcely be said to be adding to 
her reputation. Divorces are granted on the 
most shallow and frivolous preterts, Among 
other recent cases, is that of a woman in Clay 
county, who was married to a different person 
fifteen minutes after obtaining a divorce from 
her husband. 

The Craig will case in Arkansas, hae been 
compromised One of the legatees, a Miss 
Wright, receives $200,000, the college at Helena 
Sis0,000, and Mr. W. P. Halliday, who was ap- 
pointed administrator, $30,000—the remainder 
of the estate to be divided among the natural 
heirs of the deceased. 

Stephen M. Marble, senior landlord of the Elin 
House in Portland, died very suddenly lately. 
He was seated at the dinner-table at noon, when, 
in the act of passing some dessert to a friend 
near, his head inclined towards his wife at his 
side, and falling upon her shoulder, he expired 
without a straggle. 

The Canadian Minister of Finance, in submit 
ting his estimates for the current year, surveys the 
present condition of the Province, and finds ev- 
idence that the reverses of the last two vears are 
to be succeeded by prosperity. The ethects of 
speculation and of the bad harvest are passing 

| away. 

Late news from Denver City, Kansas, announ 
ces the death of Jack O'Neil, a person long no- 

4 ted for his crimes, and feared by all who knew 
him. He was shot by a man named Rooker, who 
was acquitted after a sham trial, the community 
being glad to get rid of the deceased. 

New Orleans boasts of a female Bluebeard. 
This interesting lady was married on the Sth ult. 
| to her eighth husband. She has married every 
| year since 1852; each year one hasband dies, but 

the widow loses no time in filling his place. 
| Henry R. Sheldon, the toll-gatherer at the 
| Cheapside bridge, in Deertield, came to his death 
recently, by running an awl into his thumb ten 
| days previous, resulting in an erysipelas intlam- 
| mation of the arm. He was 68 years old. 
| A New Orleans surgeon complains through 
| 


the newspapers that he has been in attendance at 
fifteen duels where nobody was hurt. The thrust 
and parry is the style there, and hot-blooded 
youths are skilful. 

Coal has been discovered near the Cascades, 

and also on Mill Creek, about twenty miles from 
| Salem, Oregon. At the latter place the vein dis- 
| covered was eight feet thick, and the coal of 
' good quality. 
| 





The Madison (Wisconsin) Argus says that 
the number of mortgages upon farms to railroad 
| companies in that State is 4500, the average of 
| the mortgages is $1200, and the total amount 
| is $5,400,000. 
| The ship North Wind, of New York, made 

the fustest passage ever known from England to 
Australia by a sailing vessel. She was only 67 
| days from the Downs to Port Philip Heads, 

Australia. 

Lawrence Johnson, the well known Philadel- 
| phia type founder, is dead. He was senior pro- 
| prietor of the first type foundry established in 
this country. 

‘The Mormons are to receive a reinforcement 
of nearly six hundred persons from England. 
Most of these are recruits from England and 
Scotland. 

The public sales of land, 2,700,000 acges, will 
take place in Kansas in August and September, 
and in Nebraska, more than four al a third 
millions, in August. 

There are at this moment more persons profit- 
ably employed throughout the United States than 
at any previous date in the history of the country. 

Two rowdies arrested in Philadelphia for being 
engaged in a prize fight, have been sentenced to 
two years’ hard labor in the Penitentiary. 

The Governor of Virginia gets $5000 annual- 
ly, and his term of office lasts for four years. 
He has also a tine house furnished rent free. 

New Yorkers are waking up to the fact that 
Frezzolini is a great artist. 

They are doing a big business off Nantucket 
this season. 

A noble pickerel caught recently in the St. 
Lawrence river, weighed twenty pounds. 


Rlarriages. 











| - > 
| In thie city, by Rev. Mr. Field, Mr. Alfred W. Coburn, 
| of Chelsea, to Miss Huldah 8. Paine 
By Kev Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Robert Wylie to Miss Sarah 
Hunter, both of Bridgewater 
by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. James M. Kempton to Miss 
Jennie E. Twicheil. 
By Rev. Dr. Barrett, Mr. George W. Dean to Miss 
| Emily A. Fowle. 
| By Kev. Mr. Haskell, Mr. John E. Manson, of Scituate 
| to Mixes Mary E. Caldweil. 
} By Kev. Dr. Lothrop. Mr. John A. Head to Miss Char- 
| lotte Elizabeth Khoades. 
| _ At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Kittredge, Mr Alvah P 
| Lord, of Boston, to Miss Mary Elizabeth Wheeler 
| At Somerville, by Kev. Mr Ciark, Mr Charles H. De- 
lano to Miss Heien Maria Williams 
At Roxbury. by Kev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. Warren § Davis, 
of Boston, to Mise Elien J. Gregg 
At Newtonville, by Kev. Mr Mudge, Mr. William B 
| Locke to Miss Elien L. Butterfield 
At Woburn, by Kev. Dr. Stebbins, Mr. Horace Wyman 
| to Mise Louisa Bo Horton 
At Waltham, by Kev. Mr Thurston, Mr George H 
Maynard to Miss Mattie 8. Proud 
At Danvers, by Kev. Mr. Fletcher, Mr. George ¥ Bailey 
of Haverhill, to Mise Mary F. Brown 
At Kast Saugus, by Kev Mr. Newhall, Mr Joseph A 
| Wood, of Lynn, to Mins Mary A. Waldron 
At Newbury port, by Kev Mr. Sykes, Mr. Charies H 
| Danielson te Miss Mary Fo Davis 
At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Fleteher, Mr Nathan Cleaves 
to Miss Augusta H Thompson 
At Worcester, by Kev. Mr J 
to Mre Julia Lamb 


Deaths, 


In this city, Mr Francis Ward, 
Sebring, 83. Mr Henjamin Woods. 7], Mre veline 
(rage, &). Mee Saray Fo Kurtz, 21, Mies ( larieea Gannett, 
7). Mr. Philip Maguire, 42. Mr Thomas Hardiman, & 
Mre Frances Blaney, 52; Mre. Mary ©. (ummings, 4 

At Chelsea, Mins Agnes Cruikshank, 2% 

At Cambridgeport. Mr Ass Mardock, 

At Cambridge, Mr. Nathan 8. Walton, 44 

At Leaington, Mr Joseph Fiske, 68, Mr Joseph MIL) 
ken. 29. Mre Eunice John, 

A‘ Maiden. Mr * Dane Preseott, 42 

At Linn, Mr Otte KR Atwell, #) 

At Salem, Captain John G@ Waters 4. Mr. J Lovett 
Whipple, # 

At Kandotph, Mre Ellen M Terner 26 

At Stoughton, Mre Maria Tay ior, 54 

At Manchester, Mre Martha Lee *) 

At Newburyport, Mie Sarah B Currier, 77; Captain 
Jeeps L. Colby, 87 

At Westboro . Mre Mary Peters, 

At Lincoin, Mr. Abijeh H. Pievor, 77 

At Amemet, Mr. Kari Bo Samper, 

At Vitehburg, Mre Selly Barnes 
man, 4 Mr Matthew Keiiy, 45 

At (ghaseet, Captain Cheries Blake 72. 

At Worewster. Deerce Nathaniel #towell 

At Speorer, Mre Susan H Bellows, 44 

At Weet Sprinzheid (Ceptain Home Day, #1 

At Piatofieid. N Hi Mr Charis Flandem 72 

At Seath Keyaitem. Vt . Mies Catherine Runes), A 

At Saco, Me Mrs Mary #awver 58 

At (hiympss, Weehngtom Territory 
Poiand, of baum, 4 


james, Mr. Blijab D Brown 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


A WELCOME TO BPRING. 


BY LIZZIB MORSE. 
Whose breath is this, stealing along on the gales? 
Whose sigh is this, coming from tlower-lighted vales? 
Gentle Spring! 
Whose odors are these, like the twilight rain 
On the jassamine flowers that cover the plain’ 
Thine, gentle Spring! 


Who lightens the fringe on our northern pine’ 

Who gives the pale gems to the Mayflower vine’ 
Gentle Spring! 

Who gilds o'er the moss with an emerald hue? 

Who wakes the young violets starry and blue’ 
Thou, gentle Spring! 


Who hangs the long tassels o'er birchen trees gay? 

Who breathes through the tamarack boughs in their play? 
Gentle Spring! 

Who calls the bright tlowers of crimson and gold, 

Over the gnarled maple boughs all mossy and old? 
Thou, gentle Spring! 


Who blows on the willow buds silvered with down, 

And tinted leaves start from their coverings brown? 
Gentle Spring! 

Who calls up the osiers dark green and rank, 

And the blue flags gay from the meadows dank? 
Thou, gentle Spring! 


All hail! thou ‘st awakened the runnel and stream, 
Brought birds, and flowers, and sunshine gleam, 
Lovely Spring! 
The herds are leaping on a thousand hills, 
Tramping down Sowers by the winding rills: 
Hail, gentle Spring! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE FALSE ORACLE, 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


Srverat years ago, not long after the French- 
man Daguerre astonished the world by the pro- 
duction of his sun pictures, and when dollars 
were given as freely as cents are now-a-days for 
a daguerreotype with not half the embellish- 
ment and finish of the plainest which now ap- 
pear in the show-cases at every street-corner— 
two young persons might have been seen—not 
riding on horseback down a steep hill—but emerg- 
ing from the shop of an itinerant daguerreotypist, 
who had temporarily set up his tent in the most 
fashionable part of one of the most populous 
towns in the interior of the Province of Ulster, 
in the North of Ireland. Of course they had 
been to have their portraits taken in the new 
style, which had caused so much wonder and 
excitement, that some superstitious people de- 
clared that the practice was uncanny, and that 
its professors invoked the aid of the evil one, to 
enable them to work such miracles. 

A brief record of the conversation that passed 
between the youthful couple, will enable the 
reader to understand the positions in which they 
stood towards each other, after which I will pro- 
ceed with my story. 

“It’s wonderful—astonishing !” exclaimed the 
young woman—young lady, I should say, for her 
manners, voice and attire all showed that she 
belonged to the upper crust of society—“ Do you 
think the likeness good, Edward ?” 

“Very good indeed, Emily, only not half 
handsome enough,” was the reply of the youth, 
who was attired in a sort of naval uniform, only 
in place of the crown and anchor which appear 
on the navy button, the device on those which or- 
namented the young sailor’s coat-sleeves was a 
lion rampant, in heraldic parlance, above a single 
foul-anchor. ‘Not half handsome enough,” he 
repeated. “One might imagine you were sta- 
tioned in the maintop of an Indiaman, on the 
lookout for land. You seem to be gazing into 
vacant space, and the expression of the features 
is too thoughtful.” 

“Tt is my fault, Edward,” said the young girl. 
“T did look thoughtful—I cannot help thinking 
of your approaching departure. Have you 
thought of what we were speaking about last 
night? It is not yet too late. What need have 
you to go tosea? Edward, dear, I have a strange 
presentiment of forthcoming evil. Don’t sail on 
this voyage, for my sake, Edward ?”” 

“‘T must, Emily,” responded the young man. 
“T should be ashamed to resign my appointment 
at the last moment, and you know the Mozam- 
bique sails ten days from to-day. My resigna- 
tion would be attributed to cowardice, 1 should 
become the laughing-stock of my friends and 
shipmates, and you would not wish that. I shall 
return in twelve months, and then you know you 
are to become my wife, and I promise to give up 
the sea forever. Is it not sufficient,” he laughing- 
ly added, “that I voluntarily give up the pro- 
fession I love so well, for the sake of such a 
little thing as you, whom I love so much better ? 
Would you have me break my promise to the 
captain, and expose myself to ridicule and con- 
tempt, without having any reason to give for my 
fickleness ?”” 

“Not so, Edward,” replied the young woman, 
“you know I would not; but I don’t know why, 
T never felt soin my life before when you were 
about to sail—but now, something within me 
seems to forebode approaching evil. I shall be 
wretched all the time you are away. I shall 
dream of storms and shipwrecks, and every time 
the wind blows heavy, I shall fancy you are ex- 
posed to its fury, and in a position of peril. I 
wish there was no such thing as the sea. I can- 
not conceive how any one who is not obliged to 
follow it for a livelihood, can take delight in 
passing day after day in the midst of discomfort 
and peril. To me itis inexplicable.” 

The young man laughed merrily. 

“ Emily, you little coward,” he said, “ you de- 
serve to be indicted for libel, for giving the sea 
such a character. Why, you never saw salt 
water in your life. I am going to sail for the 
East Indies, and sometimes the sea during such 
a voyage is smooth as a mill-pond, and the wind 
so light that it would scarcely move one of your 
own long, silken tresses. Come,cheer up. Let 
us look forward to the happiness that awaits us 
on my return. You have not told me what you 
think of my portrait.” 

“Tt iz very like you,” said the young woman. 
“The smile gpon your lips is so natural! I 
shall often iook upon it while you are absent, 
and fancy that you are present in your own 


proper person.” 
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“ Not oftener than I shall look at your picture,” 
returned the young man, “though I wish it did 
not look so sad. Emily,”’ he continued, smiling 
at the conceit, “an idea has just struck me, by 
which you may learn to overcome your foolish 
fears. Look at the portrait every day, and as 
long as it appears happy and smiling as it does 
now, believe that Iam also well and happy.” 

“T will,” replied the young woman, smiling in 
spite of herself at the notion; “ but,” she added, 
“should sickness or trouble overtake you, Iam 
afraid the portrait would prove a false oracle.” 

Edward S$ and Emily G (the story I 
am about to relate, is true in regard to its main 
facts, and therefore I shall not give the full names, 
since the relatives and friends of both are still 
living), had known each other from childhood. 
Edward $8 
had died when he was an infant, leaving him 
heir to a large property, and in charge of a guar- 
dian, until he completed his twenty-first year. 
At the period when my story opens, he still 
lacked six months of that age. As a mere 
child he had possessed an irresistible desire to 
go to sea, and at the age of fifteen his guardian 











was an orphan, whose parents 
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had, at his own earnest request, exerted his in- | 


fluence to obtain for him an appointmentas mid- 
shipman in the Honorable East India Company's 
service, in which service be had already risen to 
the rank of second mate, a position at that pe- 
riod as honorable and much more lucrative than 
that of an officer of the corresponding rank in 
the royal navy. He, as well as Emily, was a 
native of a large city in the interior of Ireland, 
and thus it happened, as he had expressed him- 
self, that Emily had never seen the sea. 

The parents of Emily G—— were living, and 
in wealthy circumstances. They were aware of 
the young man’s partiality to their daughter, and 
had given their consent to the marriage of the 
young couple, as soon as Emily had completed 
her eighteenth year—she was at this period just 
seventeen—on condition that the young man 
should quit the sea-service, and settle down on 
his estate, which adjoined their own. 

It would be futile to attempt to explain the 
causes which tend to a reciprocity of affection 
between two young people of opposite sexes. 
There is something within us which attracts us 
to those who possess the qualities which we feel 
conscious we most lack. As a general rule we 
seem to like contrasts, either in our love or hate. 
No two persons could be more unlike, mentally 
or physically, than Edward S—— and Emily 
G . Edward was a tall, stout, broad-shoul- 
dered, light-haired, blue-eyed, muscular, yet 
withal, handsome young fellow, who laughed at 
the idea of fear, and who would at any time 
have volunteered to lead a forlorn hope by land 
or sea, for the mere excitement of the thing. 
Morally, he was straight-forward, honest and im- 
petuous, but as devoid of anything like senti- 
ment as it were possible for a youth of fair edu- 
cation and good family, used in early life to re- 
fined society, to be. What could have led him 
to love Emily—and, to tell the truth, he almost 
worshipped her—puzzled evegybody ; for Emily, 
though a very pretty girl, was slight and delicate, 
silent and reserved, and, as most young men of 
her acquaintance said, cold, impassive and im- 
mobile, possessing none of those little sym- 
pathetic enthusiasms so charming in her sex. 
Her complexion was a clear olive, her eyes 
dark, and her hair thick, wavy, and black 
as night—but those large, dreamy eyes of hers, 
though actually cast downand curtained beneath 
her long, silky eyelashes, were, when her feelings 
were awakened, full of inexpressible tenderness. 
Ihave known her, when listening to a tale of 
wo, to sit silent and apparently heedless, while 
the young girls of her acquaintance were loud in 
their exclamations of sympathy. I have seen 
little subscriptions got up, impromptu, to assist 
some poor creature recently widowed; some 
laborer lamed by accident, and having a wife 
and children dependent upon him for support; 
or some poor orphaned child; and all bestowed 
their dole with looks of tender pity. Emily would 
seem to draw within herself, and give nothing— 
not even a kind word—and her friends thought 
her heartless! But the next day, or if the case 
were pressing, the same night, while those who 
had been profuse with sympathies and liberal in 
donations, which after all were unfelt by them, 
Emily might have been found, a patient watcher 
by the bedside of the sufferer, seeing that not 
only he or she, as the case might be, should 
want for nothing that money or the gentlest sym- 
pathy could provide, but that the children de- 
pendent upon them should lack no necessity or 
comfort. I have known her to sit up night after 
night by the bedside of a poor sufferer of her 
own sex, not only dispensing earthly comfort, 
but praying for her and with her, and thinking 
no privation too great for her so long as it could 
afford her bodily or mental relief. And from 
these missions of angelice—no, of pure womanly 
love—she would return by stealth, fearful lest 
her charity should be known and blazoned forth 
before the world. This was the young girl whom 
her companions called heartless; this was she 
who had given to the handsome young sailor lad 
a love as fond and true and unselfish as was his 
for her. 

Singular presentiments come over us all some- 
times, for which we can in no way account. As 
I have said, Emily G—— had never seen the sea 
in her life ; but her imagination, probably kindled 
by reading in early life of some terrible calamity 
at sea, had pictured the ocean as a place of eter- 
nal storm, of waves rolling mountain high, and 
never in a state of quietude; of dreariness 
and desolation in its wide expanse, and of ship- 
wreck and death on its rockbound shores, and 
something whispered to her that her betrothed 
lover would surely meet with some terrible mis- 
hap, if, indeed, he ever returned to her, if he 
proceeded on this /ast voyage. 

Had her parents not resolutely insisted upon 
her waiting until she had completed her eighteenth 
year, before they would give their consent to her 





marriage, she would have overcome the reserve 
of innocent maidenhood, and have offered at 
once to become Edward's wife, if then he would 
have consented to remain at home. Once she 
told him this in innocent confidence, and the 
young man had tenderly replied : 





* That indeed would be a temptation too strong 


to resist, bat, alas, neither my guar- 





ear Emily ; 
dian nor your parents would consent to such a 
plan.” 

So the day drew near when Edward was to 
leave Treland and rejoin his ship in the East India 
docks, in London. He bade good-by to Emily 
and her only sister, a child of ten years of age, 
with forced calmness, for though Ae dreaded no 
unforeseen evil, her low spirits had naturally a 
depressing effect upon him. But he assumed a 
gaiety he did not feel, and, like most people who 
have little but what is practical in their neture, be- 
ing pleased with the poetic idea which had seized 
him when conversing about the daguerreotype, 
he said, as he gave her a farewell kiss : 

“Remember, Emily, darling, I leave a talis- 
man behind me. Look daily at my portrait, and 
so long as it smiles upon you, be sure that Tam 
well and happy as I can be when absent from 
you; and believe that I shall carry your portrait 
in my bosom and study it at every moment of 
leisure.” : 

Emily’s little sister came to bid farewell to 
her favorite Edward. It only wanted a fort- 
night to her birthday, when she was to give a 
grand child’s party. 

“Tam sorry, Carry, that I can’t accept your 
kind invitation to your party,” he said, as he 
lifted the child in his arms and kissed her; “ but 
I give my birthday present beforehand.” And 
he presented the little girl with a doll and baby- 
house, and bade her be a good child and take 
care of Emily in his absence, and he would bring 
her a handsome present from India. 

He set forth for London, and two days after 
his arrival the Indiaman sailed. 

Emily, with all her dreamy thoughtfulness, 
was not given to superstition, yet-—we all will do 
such silly things—she felt as if there was some 
reality in what Edward had jestingly said re- 
specting his portrait, and day after day, and every 
hour in the day, she gazed upon the daguerre- 
otype, and felt a secret comfort in the handsome, 
smiling, cheery aspect of her absent lover. 

A week had elapsed since the departure of the 
Mozambique, and the day was at hand when 
little Carry was to give her child’s party to com- 
memorate the attainment of her tenth birthday. 
The children of all the gentry for miles around 
were invited, and many of the children of the 
more respectable of the tenants also received in- 
vitations. It was to be quite a grand affair, and 
Emily was so much occupied in assisting her 
mother to prepare for this occasion, that she had 
little time to brood over her grief at Edward’s 
absence. It was a fortunate thing in that regard, 
that the party was to come off at this particular 
time. 

The day before the party was to meet, Coun- 
sellor Darcey, Edward’s guardian, who being a 
friend of the G 8, had received and accepted 
an invitation to attend, was sitting at breakfast, 
enjoying the perusal of the morning paper, just 
fresh and damp from the press. Naturally the 
departure of his ward on a long voyage only a 
few days before, drew his attentign to the ship- 
ping intelligence; and in the hope of seeing 
some notification that the Mozambique had been 
spoken by some vessel inward bound, off the 
Lands-end, or in the Chops of the Channel, he 
turned to the columns appropriated to furnishing 
such intelligence. Suddenly the hand which 
held the newspaper dropped on his knees, and he 
let fall the dry toast with which he was toying 
in the other hand, while the exclamation— 

“Good God! can it be true? Poor boy— 
poor boy!” escaped his lips. 

The little paragraph which caused the discom- 
fiture, ran as follows : 





“Snockine INTELLIGENCE!—We regret to 
report the sad intelligence received by the barque 
Eleanor, of Bristol, arrived at Portsmouth, home- 
ward bound from Jamaica, of the supposed 
total loss by fire of the Honorable East India 
Company’s ship Mozambique. The Mozam- 
bique, it will be recollected, sailed from the Downs 
on Monday night last, for Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Canton, with a cargo of immense value, and sev- 
eral passengers for Bombay. ‘The Eleanor saw 
a large vessel answering the description of the 
Mozambique in every particular, entirely envel- 
oped in a sheet of fame which reached the height 
of her royal-mast-heads, on Thursday, at mid- 
night. Bore down to her as closely as possible 
without imperilling the safety of the barque; but 
while lying to at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile, the magazine of the burning vessel ex- 
ploded, blowing her to fragments. Several tim- 
bers of large size were hurled aloft, apparently 
to twice the height of a ship’s mast-heads, and 
fell so near the Eleanor as to risk that vessel’s 
safety. After the explosion the master of the 
Eleanor hove to, and lay off and on near the 
scene of the explosion till daylight, in hopes to 
save such of the crew or passengers as might 
have taken to the boats for safety. But though 
the weather was fine and the sea very smooth, no 
sign of a boat was seen. It is feared that every 
soul on board the unfortunate vessel perished. 
At noon, on Friday, conceiving it useless to re- 
main longer searching for those who it was 
hoped might have escaped with their lives, the 
master of the Eleanor made sail and came to an- 
chor in Portsmouth roads, on Saturday, at ten 
o'clock, A. M.” * 


“ Poor boy—poor boy !—poor creatures ! 
poor Emily !” 


Ah, 
Counsellor Darcey sat perfectly 
still, as if paralyzed, the newspaper still resting 
on his knees, his breakfast unheeded, repeating 
in parrot-like manner these and similar exclama- 
tions. Suddenly a faint gleam of hope enlivened 
his features. He raised the Newspaper again to 
re-peruse the paragraph. 

“It may not have been the Mozambique, after 
all,” he said.“ The paragraph says a large ves- 
sel resembling the Mozambique. All Company's 


| ships are much alike, and three have sailed for 


India within the fortnight. The wind has hung 
at the southwest, too. None of them could have 
more than got clear of the channel.” 

This faint, and it must be confessed, somewhat 
selfish hope—for, like most people in such circum- 
stances, Mr. Darcey thought more of the one 
life of his young ward and favorite, than of those 
of the whole three ships’ crews and passengers 
besides—was soon ds 





hed to the ground, for low- 
er down in the same column, he read the follow- 
ing addendum : 


“Tt is ascertained that the Indiaman seen on 
fire, and seen afterward to explode, by the master 
and crew of the Eleanor, supposed to have 
been the Mozambique, as recorded above, was 


y) 


indeed that magnificent vessel. Late on Satar 
day, the pilot-boat Skimmer of the Seas came 
into Portsmouth, and reports having picked 1; 
several pieces of charred and floating wre 
among them a washboard and a ship's fire-bucket 
having the words ‘Mozambique of Londor * 
painted thereon. The crew of the pilot-boat fell 
in with no boats or rafts from the bernt vessel, 
though she was cruising near and over the ground 
for twenty-four hours, and the reflection of the 





% 


tlames and the noise of the explosion were seen | 


and heard on beard. We fear it is too true that 
every soul on board the ill-fated Indiaman has 
perished.” 


Again Mr. Darcey dropped the paper on his 


knee and repeated to himself: “ How shocking !" | 


Then he began to consider how best to act 

“Tam to start by the mail for A y - 
liloquized, “ at ten, P. M To-night is Carry's 
party, and I have promised to attend. 








It seems 
a cruel mockery to allow the party to proceed 


| under these terrible circumstances, for every 


grown person and child who will be there knows 





poor Edward 8S 
and yet it is better that I should. They wont 
hear the news to-night, but to-morrow it will be 
in the A—— Semi-weekly Journal, which the 


G s take. Poor little Emily! should she 





| chance to come upon it suddenly, it will kill her 


| know her well. 





instantly—she'll drop as if she were shot! 
O dear! O dear! what a shock- 
ing thing! Still, there is hope. There is al- 
ways hope until the certainty is known. — Boats 
have been known to put off from burning vessels, 
and have not been seen or heard of for a week. 
Of course, they’d get as far from the burning 
ship as possible, anticipating the explosion. Had 
I best go down and hint the possibility of an ac- 
cident quietly to Emily—choosing my time, and 
by degrees 1 after sing her that there may 





be hope, tell her all? Or is it best to leave herto | 


find it out herself? The first plan is the better 
of the two, though I don’t like the task ; but, as 
I have said, if she sees it suddenly, without pre- 
vious preparation, it will kill her, poor child! 
Perhaps they may have already heard of it, 
though that’s not likely. I'll go at any rate, 
Dear me, dear me, how shocking! ‘In the 
midst of life we are in death.’ ‘ Man that is born 
of woman hath but a short time to live.’ ‘ Though 
the wicked flourish like a green bay tree, he is 
cut down ’—no that’s not it—besides, Edward 
wasn’t wicked, as human nature goes.” 

And thus soliloquizing, intermingling some- 
what garbled, but what he considered appropri- 
ate texts of scripture, the good natured but 
somewhat eccentric counsellor rang for his ser- 
vant, and retirmg to his dressing-room, com- 
menced to muke preparations for his sad journey 
—his anticipated pleasure turned to anxiety and 
pain. 

All was gaiety and pleasing enjoyment at the 
seat of Patrick G——, Esq., near the city of 
A , county Armagh, when Counsellor Dar- 
cey, who had alighted from the stage at a cross- 
road, half a mile from the dwelling, entered 
the house. Many of the young folks had al- 
ready arrived, some of the youngest accompa- 
nied by nursery-maids, and every few minutes 
a fresh carriage stopped at the gate ot the park, 
and discharged a happy juvenile band. Invita- 
tions had been issued to sixty children, and, as 
many were accompanied by their parents, these, 
with the nurses and other guests, raised the num- 
ber to considerably over a hundred. Every con- 
ceivable plan had been adopted to provide for 
the entertainment of the juveniles, both in and 
out of doors.: Swings had been erected in the 
park ; ball-alleys had been formed ; kites, hoops, 
bats and balls, Jeaping-poles—in fact, everything 
that eotld be thought of, had been provided in 
profusion. Chinese lanterns were suspended 
from the trees, to be lighted at night; a miniature 
stage had been erected and scenery hired for the 
occasion, from the theatre at A . Nothing 
that it was thought would afford pleasure and 
variety of entertainment to the children was want- 
ing, while indoors a large hall had been prepared 
for dancing, and a band of music hired. There 
was aiso a large room appropriated for the dis- 
play of a huge magic-lantern, the exhibition of 
which was to close the festival ; and, as many of 
the children had never seen a magic-lantern, this 
spectacle was looked forward to with a kind of 
awful curiosity. 

The supper tables were abundantly supplied 
with dainties and fruits of every description and 
amply garlanded with flowers. Such a juvenile 
entertainment had never been heard of in the 
neighborhood before, and the grown folks were 
almost as much excited as the little ones. The 
park had the appearance of a fair-ground. Ser- 
vants were bustling about in all directions, and 
amidst them were seen Mrs. G—— and Emily, 
as busy as bees, issuing orders and superintend- 
ing the various preparations that were going 
forward. 

Counsellor Darcey was very fond of children, 
and at another time he would have entered heart 
and soul into the spirit of the thing. Now all 
these preparations for pleasure only increased his 
anxiety and sadness, and yet he thought it ad- 
visable, fur the present, to disguise his apprehen- 








sions and heart-hurnings. He was speedily 
pressed, with Mr. G and other gentlemen, 
into the ladies’ service, and sad as he was at 
heart, was soon as busy as those around him. 

“Ah,” he sighed, ‘as yet they have heard 
nothing, poor creatures! Poor Emily, little does 
she anticipate the sad tidings in store for her! 
But I will not spoil the party. ‘ Sufficient for the 
hour is the evil thereof.’ I will say nothing till 
I speak to Emily alone, at night.” 

Emily had grieved sorely over the departure of 
her lover, and scarcely an hour had passed that 
she had not “ consulted her oracle,” as she called 
it; slipping away to her own room to look at 
Edward’s portrait on each occasion, with a kind 
of feverish apprehension lest she should find the 
smile had faded away from the well-formed lips. 
For though she laughed at the superstition, and 
knew it was folly, she really had attached an in- 
voluntary importance to Edward's playful re 
mark. Have we not all of us been as foolish at 
one time or other of our lives ? 

But the portrait had smiled as cheerfully and 
loving!y as ever, and now to-day she was so busy 
that her cheerfulness had returned, and perhaps 
for the first time since Edward had left, she bad 








; adjourned into the house, 


I have no mind to go, | 











for a few moments at a time forgotten hin The 
counsellor siz tn as be watched her flit 

ting to and fro, stopping now and then for a few 
Moments to greet some new arrival, or to caress 
some little favorite, and thought bow soon her 
renewed cheerfulness wonld be changed into sor 
row and distress, if, indeed, nothing worse ox 

curred, If Edward had really perished, be feared 
the worst!) The entertainments begat Che air 
resounded with the jovous shouts and the merry 
laughter of the children Each disting thee. 


ment was brought into requisition by one party 
or another, and before dark the tea-tahl was 
spread upon the lawn, and all partook of the 
good fare provided tor them. Then the Chinese 
lanterns were lighted, and the house was Jit up 
Those whe 


at the same time chose to remain 


out of doors, amused themselves then those 
who preferred danting or indoor amusements 
and soon some scores 
of little feet were Keeping time to the music of 





the band, while the cider folks, 


the temptation, formed sets of 


Unable to resist 
quadrilles, or 
polkaed among themselves. Even the counsellor 
found himself compelled to dance with Emily, in 
order to conceal his low spirits, which had al- 
As vet he had 
not been able to raise his courage suftici utly to 


ready caused much comment 


hint anything to his young favorite, though he 
had more than once advanced towards her with 
that intention, but the words he intended to utter 
stuck in his throat, His was, perhaps, the only 
heavy heart in that large and happy asse mblage. 

And now the crowning entertainment of the 
evening, the exhibition of the magic-lantern, was 
to take place. The room was darkened, with 
the sole exception of the smallest possible jet of 
gas, The darkness increased the mystery, and 
even added to the terror felt by some of the 
younger children. A large sheet on which to re- 
flect the figures, was drawn across the farther end 
of the apartment, and chairs and forms were 
closely ranged, for all who desired to witness the 
performance to seat themselves upon 

While these preparations were being made, 
Emily, for the first time since morning, stole up 
stairs, in order to have a peep at Edward's por- 
trait. Her conscience seemed to reproach her for 
having allowed anything to cause her to forget, 
even for a few hours, him, whom her imagination 
pictured as battling with continuous storms and 
tempests, and all sorts of perils—the more terri- 
ble because she was so perfectly ignorant of the 
sea and all belonging to it, save what she had 
learned by reading, or had heard from Edward— 
and without any intention of alarming her, Ed- 
ward, like most sailors, old or young, when called 
upon to relate his experience on the salt sea-wave, 
had been prone to tell stories of old ocean in its 
wrath and might, rather than in its more smiling 
moods, and, perhaps, in order to add to the dra- 
matic effect, and increase the wonder of his au- 
ditors, to “ draw the long bow,” 
somewhat in exaggeration. 

The visage of the hearty, handsome, bluc-cyed, 
curly-haired sailor, gaily attired in the uniform 
of the Honerable East India Company's marine, 
looked happy and smiling as ever, and after 
pressing her lips to it, Emily restored it to its 
hiding-place, and returned to her company. Her 
short absence had, however, been remarked, and 
as her engagement to Edward, and ber possession 
of his daguerreotype was no secret, she was ral- 
lied upon the cause of her leaving the room. 

Reserved and retiring as she was by nature, she 
was not one to be ashamed of her love, or to pre- 
tend indifference, coyness or prudery, when once 
she had given her heart into her lover’s keeping, 
aad with a charming blush, which made her look 
truly beautiful, she confessed to the object of her 
visit. As I have said, nearly every one present 
had known Edward 5——, though a good many 
of the grown people who had come from a dis- 
tance, had not seen the young man since he en- 
tered the company’s service. 

A desire was expressed to see the portrait, and 
Emily readily consenting, brought it down stairs, 
and with a mixture of diflidence and pride, ex- 
hibited it to her friends. Most recognized the 
features, all admired the portrait—and while a 
group of persons were still looking at it, the 


and indulge 


whole party were summoned to see the mayic- 
lantern. The fears of the younger children soon 
gave way to loud mirth, as one after another, the 
grotesque, highly-colored figures were passed in 
review across the white sheet which served for a 
dise. Mr. Darcey bad watched an opportunity 
to seat himself by the side of Emily, quite in the 
rear of the rest of the company, for he could not 
find it in his heart to witness the color fly trom her 
cheek, and at the least, anxicty and alarm take 
the place of her innocent joyousness; yet time 
was passing away apace. The 
bring the dreaded newspaper, and with it the 
shock which the counsellor wished to deaden, and 
at the same time inspire the poor girl with hope 


morrow would 


that Edward had escaped in one of the boats 
and was safe, and would soon be heard from, or 
He knew 
nothing of Emily’s singular presentiment of evil, 
or he would have found the difficulty of his po- 
As it was, there was no time 


perhaps would return to his home 


sition enhanced. 
to the 
so he, somewhat coward-like, chose the darkness 


lose ; company would soon disperse ; 
of the room, and the abstraction of the host and 
yuests, to give her the hint he desir d 

The young man to whom the magi lantern 


belonged, had exhausu d most of bis more comic 


ithe mu- 


figures and scenes, and he now request 


and as the str arose, 





sicians to play seft music, 











an expanse of ocean bene ath a bright bloe «hy 
appeared on the dise, and presentiy a ship was 
seen with all sail set, gliding gracefully over the 
| blue water. Then the music ct lto harsh, 
discordant strains—for a moment there was a 
blank, and then ares other st Jiernaatod 
and t Ny to and fro on 
the stormy br while overhead the lightning 


flashed—and the music gave forth sounds mn im 
itation of squalls of + nd, ran and thander 
Emily trembled and shuddered a# sir gare] 
Mr Dar ey noticed ber alarm and forhore as 


yet to speak 


Again there was « blank, and the next mo 
" 

ment, to the accompapiment of a tournta wail 
from the music, there passed siowly across the 


f rocky 





disc a scene represents 
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sea-coast. The heavens were again bright, the 
sun shining, and the sea calm; but close to the 
rocks lay portions of wreck, and on the sandy 
beach, partially immersed in the water, were seen 
the bodies of drowned men, their pale faces up- 
turned to the bright sky. 

“QO, this is horrible!’ exclaimed Emily, with 
a shudder. 

“Tt is but a fancy picture,” said Mr. Darcey 
“ Shipwrecks are rare, and the sea in low latitudes 





is more often calm, and the sky bright, as in the 


first scene, than stormy and canopied by clouds.” 

“Now prepare—prepare—prepare to see a 
ghost,” said the young man, in charge of the 
magic-lantern. Some of the children uttered 
screams, more of affected than real terror, and 
others laughed and bade the ghost “Come on.” 

A ludicrous scene representing a parcel of 
country bumpkins flying in terror from one of 
their comrades, who had wrapped himself in a 
sheet, and had hoisted above his head a huge 
scooped turnip, into which a candle had been 
stuck, which refleeted on the face of the turnip 
the outlines of human features, passed across the 
dise. The laughter was loud and long—there 
was little of the terrible in this ghostly exhibition. 
Emily laughed with the rest, and Mr. Darcey 
took this opportunity of speaking to her in re- 
lation to the subject which had been uppermost 
in his mind all day. 

“Would you be very much frightened, Miss 
Emily,” he commenced, “if you were to hear 
something which might sound to you like bad 
news !” 

Her alarm took the turn he anticipated imme- 
diately. She seized his arm, and in a tone of 
piteous terror, cried out: 

“O, Mr. Darcey, you would speak of Edward ! 
Ah, that scene !—the storm, the shipwreck, the 
drowned men! Edward has been wrecked. Tell 
me—tell me all! 1 felt, 1 knew that evil was 
hovering over us!” 

“You are mistaken, 
counsellor. 


dear Emily,” said the 


“Ido not know that harm has hap- 
pened to Edward, and—and—there are other 
dangers to be met with at sea, besides shipwreck.” 

“O, tell me—tell me—he is drowned—he is 
dead—tell me! Do not—O do not keep me in 
suspense !” cried the agonized girl. 

“T have not said—I do not know that Edward 
has suffered harm,” replied Mr. Darcey. “ To 
be sure, an accident is reported, but—” 

“ Prepare—prepare to see a second ghost,” 
cried the young man, who guided the magic- 
lantern, assuming a sepulchral tone of voice. 

Mr. Darcey was hesitating how, after all, he 
should hint to Emily the possibility of accident 
having happened to her lover, and at the same 
time inspire her with hope, when the ontlines of 
a gigantic human head began to show themselves 
on the disc, gradually becoming more distinct, 
till the ghastly, pallid features were clearly visible. 
A sense of terror affected all who gazed upon it. 
And now, as it appeared perfectly distinct, Carry 
gave utterance to a scream, and said : 

“O, it is Edward—it is Edward !” 

Others immediately recognised the features, 
Mr. Darcey among the rest. The head was 
larger than life; it was of gigantic size. The 
complexion was pale as marble, and the features 
were slightly distorted, but they were unmistak- 
ably those of Edward S——. 

Counsellor Darcey said afterwards, that at that 
moment he felt assured in his own mind that 
Edward had really perished, although he could 
not account for the strange apparition on the 
dise. But there was other matter to call the at- 
tention of all from the mummery of the magic- 
lantern. On seeing the terrific figure which rep- 
resented the features of her lover, pale and dis- 
torted in the agonies of death, immediately after 
Mr. Darcey had uttered his warning words, Em- 
ily had arisen trom her seat, and stood for a mo- 
ment erect and rigid as a statue. Then, with a 
fearful shrick which long rung in the ears of 
those who heard it, she fell senseless, lifeless to 
the floor. All was confusion and consternation. 
The lights were turned on, and sympathizing 
spectators gathered around the lifeless form of 
the poor girl, who was lifted from the floor and 
carried to a sofa. The young man who had con- 
ducted the magic-lantern, came forward with the 
rest 
‘Iam very, very sorry,” he said. 
no harm. It was intended as a joke. 
anticipate this. 








“T meant 

I did not 
I thought to amuse, and perhaps 
for a moment to terrify the company by exhibit- 
ing the reflection of Edward S 
otype on the dise. 





's daguerre- 
I took it up unperceived, and 
placed it in the slide of the lantern—I never ex- 
pected this.” 

His explanations were, however, unheeded. 
All were too busy in endeavoring to resuscitate 
the unfortunate 


were useless. 


Emily. But their endeavors 
She lay rigid and motionless—a 
slight palpitation of the heart alone told that she 
was not dead. ‘The lately happy party dispersed, 
all save one or two intimate friends, and two phy- 
sicians, who were among the guests. All through 
the night Emily lay in this condition, 
no signs of returnii 


showing 





4 animation. 

In the morning the expected newspaper came 
and brought the intelligence of the burning and 
explosion of the Indiaman, but long before that 
Mr. Darcey had told the sorrowful story, and 
though the cause of the strange apparition was 
known to have been the unpardonable practical 
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started at the appearance of what they believed 
to be Edward's ghost. But it was no ghost, it 
was the young man himself! He had escaped 
in one of the boats from the burning ship, with 
most of the passengers and crew. As a@ matter 
involving their own safety, they had got as quick- 
ly as they could, as far as possible from the burn- 
ing wreck, anticipating the explosion. The wind 
and current had carried them over toward the 
French coast, and two days elapsed ere they 
were able to make a port in the British Channel. 
Fearing the effect of the intelligence on Emily, 
Edward had immediately started for Ireland, but 
he only arrived to find her whom he loved dearer 
than life, already, as it were, in the cold embrace 
of death. His own feelings I dare not attempt 
I leave this to the imagination of 
He stood, too muck agonized with 
grief to shed a tear, over the couch of the un- 
who since the fatal shock had 
not shown the faintest sign of returning anima- 
tion. Only once, as he held her cold hand, he 
raised his voice in a wail of intense grief and 
called her by name. To the surprise of every one, 
she opened her eyes, and recognizing her lover, 
smiled with an expression of ineffable joy. 


to describe. 
my readers. 


conscious girl, 


“Emily!” he cried again—“ Emily, speak, 
love—speak, my own darling. Say that you 
know me— that you will recover for my 
sake !”” 

The lips of the dying girl moved tremulously, 
but for some moments no words were audible. 
Edward bent his head and placed his ear close 
to her lips. Then he heard her murmur : 

{dward, dearest, my love, my husband, you 
did not expect me so soon, but I could not live 
on earth without you.” 

The lips ceased to move. There was a slight 
convulsive tremor of the frame, and the spirit of 
the loving girl passed away to Him who gave it! 





| Then Edward gave full vent to the long-sup- 











joking of a comparative stranger, all who heard | 


the story were fully impressed with the belief that 
the young sailor had perished. 

Throughout the day Emily 
condition. 


lay in the same 
The physicians shook their heads 
and said that the poor girl's nerves had received 
such a shock that her vital system was destroved. 
It was not likely that she would ever recover. 
The distress of her parents may be conceived ; 
but the counsellor, much as he loved and pitied 
stly that it was perhaps all for 
she awoke to consciousness and 


her, thought secre 
the best. If 


heard the intelligence of the loss of the India- 


pressed grief which was consuming him, and 
throwing himself upon the bosom of the pale 
corpse, beautiful in death, he wept long and loud, 
tears of the bitterest anguish ! 

From that hour he was a changed man, his 
once high spirits had departed forever. He 
quitted the Honorable Company’s service, and 
took up his abode on his estate, contiguous to 
that of Mr. G . But he avoided all society, 
and appeared to have retained no feelings in 
common with his fellow-men. Day after day he 
might have been seen, in all weather, lingering 
for hours in moody silence, over the tomb of his 
betrothed in A- churchyard. 

At length this life of inactivity became in- 
supportable, and the death he really prayed for 
would not come. At this period, Sir John 
Franklin was on the eve of sailing on his last 
fatal expedition to the Arctic seas. Edward sub- 
scribed liberally to the expenses of the expedition, 
and sought and obtained an appointment as a 
volunteer officer in the Erebus, commanded by 
the gallant and lamented Franklin in person. 
The expedition sailed, and long ere now the un- 
happy youth has found the death he craved for 
in the dreary region of eternal frost, with the 
rest of the noble band of heroes who perished in 
the performance of their duties, uncheered by 
the applause of their fellow-men—dying slowly 
of starvation one by one, with none to whisper 
hope or comfort—their corpses left to bleach un- 
interred, on the spot where they fell to earth and 
breathed their last breath, their only solace the 
consciousness that they had died doing their duty 
to the last! Let us hope, if disembodied spirits 
are permitted in another world to recognize those 
whom they loved on earth, that Edward and 
Emily have met to part no more. 

The other day Isaw the name of the young 
sailor honorably mentioned in Captain McClin- 
tock’s narrative. It recalled the facts I have 
narrated to my memory, and that is the reason 
why I have written this touching story. 











AFRICAN VILLAGERS. 

In well nigh every village we saw men spin- 
ning cotton, while others were weaving it into 
strong cloth, in looms of very simple construc- 
tion. Both spinning and weaving are very te- 
dious processes. ‘They are all anxious to trade. 
The women were often up all night, grinding 
their corn to sell to us. One village we passed 
without halting. The inhabitants followed us, 
calling upon our guide to return to trade with 
them. As a last argument they shouted, “ Are 
we to have it said that white people came to our 
country and we did not see den’ 2” They are 
by no means tetotallers. Large quantities of 
beer are manufactured by them, and they are as 
fond of it as our people are of whiskey. ‘The 
chief of a village almost always presented us 
with a pot of beer. We passed a_viliage one 
day, and saw a large party of men sitting smok- 
ing in the public square, who did not seem at all 
communicative. After resting a little under a 
tree a short distance from them, they sent us a 
calabash of beer to see it we were friends, which 
was to be manifested by our partaking of it. 
We saw many partially intoxicated people — tipsy 
chiefs—and even members of the learned protes- 
sions get “a little elevated at times.” A native 
doctor, with his cupping-horn hanging round his 
neck, who had evidently been making some deep 
potations, came out and scolded us severely— 
“Is this the way you enter a man’s village, with- 
out sending him word that you are coming?” 
Entering a hut, he came out staggering under a 
large pot of beer.—Mr. Charles Livingston (ina 








letter to Mr. William Logan, Glasgow.) 
A MEDICAL EDITOR. 
The Sandusky Register says: We have the 


gratification of announcing that we have added 


| another departmeat to the Register—the medical 


man, he was satistied that a relapse would occur, | 





ta ensue. 

but just at nightfall 
up the avenue and stopped at 
There came a ring at the bell. The 
a servant, and the next mo- 


passed the dismal day, 


re drove 





riag 
the door. 
door was opene wd i 


ment all present in the room where Emily lay, 


department. We have been so fortunate as to 
secure the services of a medical editor of great 
experience—being several vears older than the 
“Old Retired Physician,””»— who will preside 
over the department, giving valuable “ hints” 
from time to time, on the subjects of health, etc. 
Hear him : 
RULES FOR GOING TO SLEEP. 

1. Fix the thoughts on some one thing. If 
you can *t do that, fix them on two thing Fir 
‘em’ You can easily untix them after you once 
get t Be slee Pp 

Don't go to sleep 





with vour head down 
e.:E. the foot- board, or your feet dangling on 
the floor. It disturbs the electric currents. 

3. A writer reommends to suspend a bass- 
drum over your head, within your reach. It will! 
insure sound sleep. 

4. Rolling the det ol is good, 
blind people. It may be permanen 
their sight. Rolling out “ bed ma 
tuted in such cases. 





injurv to 





be sulssti- 


except for | 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union } 
LUIGI CAPPEZZOLI; 
— OR, — 
THE WHITE PILGRIMS. 
A TALE OF NAPLES. 


BY now ont ) Livi INGSTON. 

“ Waar are you reading there so earnestly, 
caro mio?” asked the young wife of Liugi Cap- 
pezzoli, as he bent, all absorbed, over a paper on 
which were traced some irregular lines, looking 
like poetry. 

“Itis something which the Capuchin friar, 
who begged of us this morning, dropped as he 
left our gate. I was looking from the window, 
for Julio wanted to be held up to see the poor 
man, and his manner of dropping it made me 
think that he did it intentionally. Still, I only 
threw it in the drawer without thinking of it 
until now; but I find its contents to be of inter- 
est. It appeals strongly and earnestly to Ne- 
apolitan hearts, and though couched in poetic 
phrase, is none the less to be heeded.” 

Venetia clasped the little Julio closer to her 
heart, for already there seemed some sorrowful 
and mysterious ring in her husband’s words, 
something that whispered of danger and daring, 
yet to be felt and met. It was not strange that 
she should feel this, for over Naples a cloud had 
hung low and threatening, and every heart was 
trembling, as it heard from afar the muttered 
thunder of the battle sound. 

It was in the year 1825. Francis I. was King 
of the two Sicilies, and Naples had been looking 
to him for the freedom which was so long in 
coming — watching, waiting, hoping, and ever 
hoping in vain! Francis was at once feeble and 
cunning, cruel and pertidious. What then could 
have been expected? The dreams in which the 
Neapolitans had once indulged, were fading fast 
away before their awakening perceptions of his 
character. Within the court there reigned only 
the deepest treachery, the most shameless cor- 
ruption. Two master spirits were in the ascen- 
dant there. One was the minister De Medici, 
the other, Viglia, groom of the chambers to 
Francis. The latter was a low-bred, ignorant 
man, who could not even read or write; yet he 
was linked with Medici and the queen’s ladies of 
the bedchamber, in all their selfish and nefarious 
projects. These worthies shared the profits of 
the offices, the sale of which they had procured, 
Viglia himself having sold the office of minister 
of finance for nearly thirty thousand ducats. 
These facts were notorious; and people looked 
on with shame and disgust while Naples lay 
bleeding at every pore. In the midst of this 
state of things, a young poet, roused by the 
wrongs of his native land, breathed forth the 
strains of wild, poetic fervor that thrilled through 
the great heart of Naples, and woke responses 
loud and deep. To the impressible souls of the 
down-trodden peasantry, those strains were as 
from a mighty trumpet. The young poct’s words 
of inspiration were brought to their cottages by 
the wandering Capuchin Friars, who begged 
their bread from door to door, and who steaithily 
concealed them from all who might bear them to 
the king or his courtiers—and yet they were 
widely circulated and every word sank deep. 
Soon they were distributed among a higher and 
better class of people; and of this sort were the 
three brothers Capezzoli, who were landed pro- 
prietors at Monte Forte, and at Bosco in the dis- 
trict of Vallo. 

Luigi Capezzoli lived on his own possessions 
at Monte Forte, while his brothers, both much 
younger than himself, and still unmarried, spent 
a portion of their time in Luigi’s house, and the 
remainder among their tenants at Bosco. The 
wild, poetic fire that glowed in the words of the 
young poet, communicated itself with redoubled 
power to the soul of Luigi, and he lost no time 
in imbuing his young brothers with the same 
spirit. Even his beautiful wife canght the in- 
spiration, and did not perceive the dangerous 
ground on which her husband might be treading, 
when he talked of one day triamphing + over the 
foes of Naples. But one night, at a late hour, 
Luigi was called to a secret conference with a 
stranger who came masked and disguised; and 
the few words that reached her ear through a 
little window which her husband had unwittingly 
left open between the hall and the bedroom to 
which she had retired with her child, opened her 
eyes to the danger, the probability of failure, and 
the terrible consequences that might follow any 
rash act of the Neapolitans. Venetia lay like 
one stupified until the stranger had silently and 
cautiously departed. Luigi was startled on his 
entrance to find her pale and cold. When he 
aroused her, she tremblingly entreated to know 
the worst. 

“No, not the worst, but the Jest, love. 
is no worst save in your imagination. 





There 
You are 
not going to be too timid for a patriot’s wife?” 

At length, however, he unfolded to her what 
the stranger had come to ask. It was this—that 
he and his two young brothers should join the 
secret society of the Carbonari—that he should 
bring to them a powerful reinforcement of num- 
bers, in the persons of all the followers and de- 
pendents of the family, both at Mente Forte and 
, and that the inducement which the Car- 
bonarian held out to him was the election of him- 
selt as chief, and that of Paulo and Roberto to 
some important office. He added that the Car- 
bonari had already corresponded with other se- 
eret societies in Syracuse and Catania, and from 
the information thus elicited, there was no doubt 
that the time was already ripe for preparations 


3osco 


to be made for revolt. In vain did poor Venetia 
— clasp the neck of her husband, and en- 
treat him not to peril his own life and that of the 
beloved young brothers by so mad an enterprise. 
She represented to him the terror and agony 
which even as a patriot’s wife she must endure— 
the terrible grief which 


any odium attached to 


his name must occasion her, in addition to the 
absence of his watchfal protection, and wound ap 
her eloquent appeal by placing the little Julio in 
his arms and bidding him to plead in his inno 
cence and helplessness, for the continued care 


and protection of his father. 
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The manly heart of Liagi 
by her wild words, 


almost broken 
tant did his 
The powerful words spoken to 
the 


was 


but not for an in 





resolution falter 
the 
strains that he 


him by stranger, coming close upon 


had read from the vor 
inspiration, added to a song he had that 


ng poet's 
which 
day listened to 


unseen, as it was sung in sup 


pressed tones from the very depths of the woods, 
in voices that seemed to tremble under the heavy 
excitement of the words — the thoughts too 
mighty for utterance that had sprang up in his 
own bosom, urging him to arise 


yoke from the neck of bleeding 
prompted him to refuse, 


and fling the 
Naples—all these 


for the first time, the 


| pleadings of his beloved wife. 


“Love, you have given me the preatest argu 
ment a 
my boy 





inst your own words when you place 





inst my breast. Julio must not grow 
upa slave to despotism, even if it costs him a 
father’s life. 


a coffin than 


Better death than dishonor—better 
chains. My at least, shall 
never know the down-trodden grief that now op- 
Far better that he 
should know that his father helped to achieve his 


bov, 


presses our unhappy people. 


| country's freedom, or that he died in the effort to 





| 
| 
} 


do so. There was no more sleep in the home of 
Luigi that night. The next morning 
moned his two young brothers, 


he sum- 
who eagerly 
promised the aid of their strong and youthful 
arms and hearts. 

Again and again the masked stranger held noe- 
turnal conferences with the three brothers, while 
Venetia abandoned herself to irrepressible grief. 
By degrees, however, she learned to look upon 
the enterprise as inevitable, and after long strug- 
gles, she began to glory in her hero-husband. 
He became the envied leader of the White Pil- 
grims—a band chosen from the very flower of 
Neapolitan bravery and courage, and comprising 
many scions of noble families, as well as the 
desperate members of the Carbonari. — Already 
the struggle had commenced ; and Venetia, al- 
ternately buoyed by hope, or subdued by de- 
spair, was left alone with her child to buffet the 
storm of fate, which seemed already hovering 
above her defenceless head. Monte Forte lay 
almost unprotected. Venetia had only the guar- 
dianship of a single servant, and he a weak, fee- 
ble old man, whose single arm would have proved 
a sorry 








safeguard against the wandering spies 
sent out by rapacious hordes of wretches, whose 
But 
old Alberti, if not strong, was faithful, and he 
several times shielded his mistress from their in- 
trusion by some ingenious stroke of policy, when 
any attempt at defending her by force would 
have resulted in defeat and ruin. 

Meantime, the solitude that reigned at Monte 
Forte was sometimes enlivened and made endur- 
able by tidings from the White Pilgrims. The 
bands were fully organized, their plans laid, and 
success confidently anticipated. The 
dinates had become enthusiastically attached to 
their new chief; and the brave young brothers, 
whose bravery promised to emulate that of the 
now almost-worshipped Luigi, came in for a share 
of their passionate regard. Once, too, the heart 
ef Venetia sprang to her lips in the wild shrick 
of joy that succeeded the unexpected entrance of 
her husband, while she was hushing her boy to 
his evening slumber. Brief and hurried, and 
full of tears and sadness, was the intervi 


sole purpose it was to ravage and destroy. 


subor- 








—yet 
After 
this she did not suffer hope to desert her utterly, 
but when she thought of him, it was as a con- 
quering hero, a triumphant leader of thousands, 
the saviour of Naples. The first cloud that came 
over this dream, was the intelligence brought by 
Alberti from Bosco, whither he had gone to trans- 
act some business on Paulo Capezzoli’s estate, 
that a number of the Carbonari had been taken, 
tried and condemned by a military commission. 
That which followed was one wild, overpowering 
confusion, mingled truth and falsehood, alike 
distracting to the faithful wife, and almost dissi- 
pating the gleam of hope that had led her on 
latterly. 

One of the confidants of Francis was the noto- 
rious Del Carreto. The king had sent him toas- 
sert his authority upon the leaders of the revolt, 
and with a cruelty surpassing even the terms of 
his commission, he had seized upon and executed 
those whom he had found straying from the main 
body of the army. These tidings brought terror 
and dismay to a part of the band, who were in- 
duced by the assurance of pardon held ont by 
Del Caretto, to yield themselves to his guidance. 
Three hundred of them succumbed to the arch- 


still all too sweet to be ended so soon! 





| hypocrite, and were rewarded by chains and im- 


prisonment. 
even women were tortured, and wives and moth- 


Under his cruel and relentless sway, 


ers were compelled to stand by and sce their hus- 
bands and sons carried to execution, or to tor- 
ment, without the privilege of a single parting 
Report after report reached the agonized 
Venetia. One that Roberto, the 
cst brother, was saved from the general 
Alas for Roberto ! 


word. 
was, only 


youn 





ruin of the band. 
| deed true that the young, brave heart had ceased 
to beat 
mercy of Del Caretto, he had been struck down 
| by order of that infuriated agent of a cruel and 


it was in- 
tefusing to submit to the pretended 
cunning king. 


Days passed, and no more tidings reached the 
Forte Not even the 





desolate woman at Monte 
caresses of her child had power to ronse her from 
tle stupor of despair. Alb 
lose all hope of her reason, 





ti had begun to 





until one morning, 
he vol- 


untarily rose from her bed and crept slowly and 


many weeks after the last terrible news, s 


softly to the window overlooking the high road 
1 frorn 


Since she had last look 


urden that was 


to Monte Forte. 





that window, the , once 
and Alberti’s chi 
lation Unsightiy 
beautiful flowers, and the 
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had choked np her 
vines lay trailing and 
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her senses, but 
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fully up the soiled pathway He looked! indee! 
the very personification of porerty The long 
black serge gown was torn and rusty, and was 
belted around his waist with @ piece of rop 


The cowl owed its fastening only to a sic 
strip of leather. A few weeks ago sneh a vier 
would have startled her into @ passionate ex 
ment—but now—she sat calm and cold, net 


heeding him as he slowly wound his way to t!« 
door, then 





red and peered carefully into t! 
\ 





dimness of which was hea 
ily shaded be 
light 

looking 


berti had 


arkened room, 
cause Venetia could not bear t 

He approached the window where she sat 
through the single loophole which A! 
left uncovered. In a low voice he pre 

nounced her name cautiously lest some one should 
overhear: “ Venetia!" 
She looked apon 
nd surprise at 


The man threw back the 





rim with a blank, hard ex 





pression, without hearing her 


name cow!) and dis 


closed the pale and sunken outlines of Paulo 
' By 
and a burst of tears long needed, seemed to open 
Blessed t 
Her first words 


Capezzoli degrees she recognized him, 


the very flood gates of her soul. ars! 
for they restored her to reason. 


were to ask for Luigi. She believed him dead, 





for it living why was he not here? 
“ Luigi is near you, my sister, but too much ex 
hausted to be brought home, save by slow de- 


grees. His litter is pausing at the entrance of 





thom 

Venetia 
Was out upon the gravel path, and thence away 
over the path that led to the wood. — There, in 
a covered litter, around which stood the remnants 


the wood, and vou must go with me to me 
Before the words were off his lips, 


' of that band ot fricnds and dependents that went 


| THE KING OF 


| THE BEL ISABEL: or, 


| THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: <r. 


| THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: 


forth with him as their chief, and two or three 
members of the the 
pale shadow of her White Pilgrim, the worn and 
emaciated form of him who went away from her 


disbanded Carbonari, lay 


Something of 
this passed the lips of the sick man, as he feebly 
embraced the thin figure that met his gaze, but 
his words were broken and Still, it 
was enough for Venetia that she saw him alive 
She knew that left to her loving care, 
revive to bless her patient love. 
did she minister to the 


erect and fall of vigorous life. 


indistinet. 


he would 
And tenderly 
war-worn and weary sol 
dier, antil health began to reward ber faithful 
and loving heart. On sunny days, Luigi was 
drawn into the garden in # carriage like a child, 
his faithful nurse and half-restored brother walk 
ing beside it. Slowly, | 
ing strength, and when the rose-tree blossomed 
again, he was able to walk by the side of his be- 
loved Venetia, with restored health. 


mut surely he was regain 
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' original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 


price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
sue copies, post paud, for ene dollar. 


HILDEBRAND: or, THe Bocoaneem ANp Tie Canpi- 
RAL Tuis Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully laid out. 

Written expressly for us by, AUSTIN C. BURDICK 
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WAITING. 
BY ANNIE CHAMBERS KETCHUM. 


Waiting for health and strength— 

Counting each flickering pulse, each passing hour, 
And sighing when my weary frame at length 

Sinks like a drooping flower. 


Waiting for rest and peace— 
Rest from unravelling life's perplexing woof; 
Peace from the doubts that crouch like hidden foes, 
And glare at me aloof. 


Waiting for absent eyes, 
Brighter than sunrise to the lonesome sea ; 
Lovely as life to youth's expectant gaze, 
And dear as heaven to me. 


Thou who didst watch and pray, 

Quicken the pulse, bid doubt and weeping flee! 
Or, if these must abide, still let me cry, 

Bring back the loved to me! 





KINDNESS IS POWER. 
A conqueror is kindness; far beyond 
The armed victor, who doth thundering preach 
Civilization with the cannon’s tongue, 
Woe-bought delights and bloody benefits. 
A gentle word ta a gentle thought— 
Drawing the sting from malice. Better thus 
Than bruise with hate the ignorant serpent’s head, 
Who knoweth nothing till you teach it him. 
Bagry CorNwal. 


PAITH. 
O thou that rearest, with celestial aim, 
The future seraph in my mortal frame, 
Thrice holy Faith! whatever thorns I meet, 
As on I totter with unpractised feet, 
Still let me stretch my arms and cling to thee, 
Meek nurse of souls through their long infancy. 
CoLeRipGR. 





CONSCIENCE. 
Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to 


In restless ecstacy. SHAKSPRARE. 
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THE OLD LADY'S STORY. 


BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 

LisTEN to my story; simple it is to be sure, 
but then it may not be altogether uninteresting. 

Far away in the country, in the depths of a 
green valley can be seen the little village of 
Bradford. I lived close by the roadside at the 
entrance to the valley, and from my own door I 
could see into Widow Clare’s thatched cottage 
embowered among fragrant shrubs and a garden 
full of flowers. Farther down the valley, the 
tower of the old church overtopped the massive 
oaks and elms that were the pride of all the coun- 
try round. 

Mrs. Clare was the widow of the late curate, 
who had died some years before, leaving a slight 
provision for his wife and only child. But 
though poor they were respected, and Ally 
Clare, “little Ally” as she was called, grew up 
petted by all Bradford. Fair in face, gay asa 
lark, a little wayward, perhaps, yet with a tem- 
per as sweet as the roses in June, her presence 
was welcomed at every fireside in our village. 

Many and many a time would she come up 
to my cottage of an evening, to hear me tell 
over and over again all about the queen’s cor- 
onation. Ah, my poor James, now dead and 
gone, had carried me all the way to London, a 
good three days’ journey then, to see the crown- 
ing of the young queen, God bless her ! 

Little Ally would never tire of hearing all that 
T had to tell of the great city, and thanking me 
in her gentle way, she would go away sighing 
because her lot was east in such an out of the 
way place as Bradford. 

Well, Time went wandering on through the 
world, making his wonderful changes in young 
and old; and while the silver threads of age were 
gathering fust on the comely head of Widow 
Clare, her sweet daughter, now the tallest and 
prettiest maiden in the parish, was causing many 
a heartache among the merry swains of 
Bradford. 

Among them all there wasn’t a more likely 
youth than Philip Hart. Poor lad, his was a 
hard Jot. At the tender age of nine he was 
motherless, and his father marrying soon after a 
woman of ungovernable temper, the little orphan 
met with nothing but blows and abuse from his 
cruel step-mother. The greatest sorrow of the 
poor child’s life was, that his father, once fond 
and indulgent, now turned to dislike him, lay- 
ishing all his love on the young children given 
tohim in this second marriage. 

Notwithstanding all the unkind treatment that 
he had received, Philip grew up to be a hand- 
some, active and intelligent young man; and 
now that he was able to do for himself, he would 
have emigrated to America, where he had an 
uncle settled for many years, but that old asso- 
ciations and old memories bound him to the 
place of his birth. So said the villagers, though 
it was a plain case that Philip had fallen in love, 
as the saying is, with Widow Clare’s pretty 
daughter. 

Well, it was hard to say whether little Ally 
favored young Philip or not. Atone time she 
seemed to prefer him above all others, delight- 
ing his heart with her sweet words, as he stood 
waiting for her at the church porch after the 
Sabbath service. Then it would do one’s heart 
good to sce them both, side by side, so young, 
so comely and so happy. Why did a cloud 
lower upon them, darkening all the sunshine of 
their youth? On more than one of those bless- 
ed Sundays have [seen litde Ally place her 
hand in Philip's, and while her mother lingered 
behind in friendly chat with the neighbors, the 
two would trip away across the meadows, where 
the grass was green and bright beneath their feet, 
and the birds sang around them as if they shared 
in their happiness. At other times again, that 
same pretty hand would be refused to Philip in 
the dance, and mischievous Ally, tossing her 
head with atfected indifference, would turn away 
with some more fortunate swain to join in the 
merry reel. 


Well, things had been goiug on in this way 








for some time, when one soft summer evening as 
little Ally sat at the door of her mother’s cottage, 
singing like a lark, and spinning in the mean- 
time, a foreign looking gentleman suddenly stood 
before the startled girl. He held his hat in his 
hand with as much respect as if he was speaking 
to a lord's daughter, and with a voice low and 
soft as a woman’s, asked her some trifling ques- 
tion about the village. 


The Widow Clare, who prided herself on her | 


good manners, on hearing the stranger's voice 
was at the door in an instant. 
was she to see the respect that was paid her 
daughter by one whose dress and appearance be- 
tokened a gentleman. She immediately invited 
him to rest himself in the cottage, saying that 
she hoped she would be able to give him the 
information he desired. As may be supposed, 
this wasn’t his last visit to the cottage. His 
name was Colamber Fitz Arthur, and he had 
taken lodgings in the village, as he intended re- 
maining fora few wecks taking sketches. He 


And well pleased | 


was no painter, a3 we had supposed at first, but | 
a gentleman from Shropshire, travelling for his | 


amusement. 

The whole village was full of surmises about 
the stranger, and while some were greatly taken 
with his handsome face and winning manners, 
others again would shake their heads and say, 
“Time will show who and what he is.” As to 
Widow Clare, she was highly indignant that 
anybody should look with suspicion on so grand- 
looking a gentleman; though I smiled at her 
notion of his being a great lord in disguise, I 
agreed with her in blaming those who were so 
hasty in declaring their judgments on the 
stranger. 

The following Sunday, Mr. Fitz Arthur was 
bright and early in the little church, but instead 
of paying attention to the service, he never took 
his eyes off of Miss Ally’s sweet face, that droop- 
ed lower and lower under his steady and admir- 
ing gaze—so everybody said, and, moreover, 
that the young girl felt flattered by his notice. 
Didn’t everybody in the church remark the half- 
triumphant smile that played around her pretty 
mouth all the time that Mr. Fitz Arthur’s two 
eyes were upon her? Yet everybody seemed as 
attentive to the services as little Ally herself. 

Mr. Fitz Arthur went out with the congrega- 
tion, not without casting a lover-like look to- 
wards Widow Clare’s pew, where little Ally still 
sat with her head bent over her book, though I 
tear me that she knew little of its holy contents 
that blessed day. When a minute afterwards 
Philip Hart approached her and spoke to her in 
alow voice, she started as if wakened out of a 
trance. 

What passed between them, I never knew, but 
Philip went alone across the meadow that day. 
Little Ally had pleasant company though, for 
Mr. Fitz Arthur joined her and her mother as 
soon as they left the church. He walked as far 
as the cottage with them, and, of course, on 
being asked in as before to rest himself, he was 
but too glad of an excuse to enter and gain a 
firmer footing in the cottage. 

I could see all from my own cottage-door, 
where I was standing, looking at the people pass- 
ing along the road on their return from church, 
when I was startled by the form of a man rising 
up from a clump of bushes that had hidden him 
from view. Ina moment, I knew Philip Hart, 
and on seeing that he was observed he came 
quickly towards me, saying, in a broken, hurried 


voice : 

“Mrs. Malahide, you always pitied me when 
a boy—do so now.” 

He was offin an instant. Never shall I for- 
get the look of hopeless love, grief and anger 
that was stamped upon his face—and that face 
itself deadly pale—nor the strange harshness of 
his tones that used to ring on my ear like rich 
music. While the tears stood in my eyes as I 
watched the poor lad dashing away across the 
meadows towards the home that was no home to 
him, I was wicked enough to wish Mr. Colam- 
ber Fitz Arthur at the bottom of the Red Sea. 

The next day and the next, found Mr. Fitz 
Arthur wandering around the widow’s cottage 
with his sketch-book under his arm, though no 
one ever saw him making any use of it. As for 
Ally Clare, she was the envy of all the pretty 
girls in Bradford, who tried in vain to win the 
notice of the distinguished-looking stranger. 

One by one, the suitors for the hand of the vil- 
lage beauty were dropping away before so great 
arival. But Philip, who was proud to a fault, 
hid all his love and jealousy under a look of cold 
indifference. Then people said that Philip Hart 
cared very little for the fair young girl who it 
was thought would be his future wife. Ah, 
could they have seen him crouching among the 
bushes on the roadside, watching his little Ally 
bestowing her smiles and sweet words on a 
Stranger—words and smiles that should be his— 
they would have felt for him as I did. 

Well, things went on in this way for about a 
fortnight. The Widow Clare was in high glee, 
and went singing about her cottage like any 
young girl. Being an old friend of Mrs. Clare, 
and loving her child as if she were my own, I 
took the first opportunity to speak a good word 
for my favorite, Philip. Great was my surprise, 
when she said in an offended tone : 

“You know, Mrs. Malahide, that Philip Hart 
wouldn’t make a suitable husband for my daugh- 
ter. He hasn’t the means of supporting a wife, 
and will not have for some years to come. In- 
deed,” she added, in an exulting tone, “ I have 
far different prospects in view for her. It was 
but half an hour ago that her hand was claimed 
from me in marriage.” 

“Mr. Fitz Arthur ?” I ventured to ask. 

“ Mr. Colamber Fitz Arthur,” she went on to 


say, with a vain effort to conceal her pride and | he had heard it said that Mr. Hart would soon 


gratification, * wishes to make Ally his wife—he 
has my full consent, having fully satisfied me as 
to his rank and prospects.”” 

“And does Ally give her consent?” I asked, 
in atone of disappointment, not having so strong 
a faith in the gentleman's “ rank and prospects ’” 
as the hopeful mother 

“Why, what do you think?” she returned 
coldly. “If you glance through the back win- 
dow you can see the two lovers walking together 
in the meadow.” 





* taken lodgings. 





A deep groan startled us both, at the same 


instant that we observed Philip Hart standing at | 


the half-open door. He was sadly changed ; his 
eyes looked sunken, his cheeks hollow, and a 
deadly paleness overspread his face. 

“Mrs. Clare,” he said, in a heart-broken voice, 
“T have heard all. Teame hereto see Ally and 
know the worst. But, for God's sake tell me 
truly, will she marry this—this stranger ig 

“What right have you to ask that question, 
Philip Hart?” she revarned, reddening with 
anger. “ This stranger, indeed. You must know 
that Mr. Fitz Arthur can buy all Bradford. 1 
hope,” she continued in a different tone, taking 
some pity on his wretched looks, “that you will 
not cloud my daughter’s happiness by troubling 
her with a profession of your love, which can 
never find a return.” 

“You need not fear it,” he said, bitterly. “ She 
shall never see me again.” 

The poor fellow turned round, wished me 
good-by, in a choking voice, and hurried out of 
sight. As I arose to go, old Madge the village 
gossip entered, and I felt sure then that Mr. Fitz 
Arthur's proposal would be the talk of every 
fireside in Bradford before evening. 

Of course, the news spread about, and every- 
one wished well to little Ally. But while the 
many thought her fortune was made, a few, and 
myself among the number, had a suspicion that 
Mr. Fitz Arthur wasn’t what he represented him. 
self to be. 

To the surprise of every one, little Ally herself, 
was the first to contradict the report of her en- 
gagement with Mr. Fitz Arthur—and though it 
was casy to see that the widow’s heart was set 
upon the match, she loved her child too well to 
force her to wed against her inclinations. 

And why did the child refuse an offer that 
would have turned the heads of half the maidens 
in the valley? Simply, because she had no heart 
to give him, and though flattered by his atten- 
tions, she was of too noble a nature to pledge her 
pure young vows at God’s high altar, and feel 
that they were purchased with gold. 

The next day it was rumored through the vil- 
lage that Me. Fits Arthur had suddenly and mys- 
teriously disappeared ; and later still in the day, 
the news went about that Philip Hart had not 
been seen since the previous noon. 

I was alone in the cottage that same after- 
noon, pondering on the strange disappearance of 
Ally Clare’s two lovers, and dreading the worst— 
it was now the belief of all that they had met 
and quarrelled, though none offered a conjecture 
as to the result—when the door was flung open, 
and Widow Clare and her poor child stood be- 
fore me. ‘They were both very pale, and Ally 
looked bewildered, almost breathless, with grief 
excitement. 

I saw at a glance that the pride of yesterday 
had vanished, while the good widow was now 
humbled and sorrowful. She had come to learn 
if I knew anything of Philip, and on telling her 
that 1 had seen him last under her own roof, she 
shook her head with something of asad meaning, 
saying : ‘ 

“Ah, my heart misgave me yesterday when 
he broke away so, with his wild looks and tones. 
May Heaven preserve us from every danger! I 
trust and pray that the poor boy hasn’t fallen 
into any sin.” 

A low, heart-breaking cry from Ally checked 
her. I knew then, as well as I did afterwards, 
that the foolish child loved none other than Philip 
Hart; but piqued at his seeming indifference, 
with a young girl’s desire for admiration, she 
had permitted the attentions of Mr. Fitz Arthur. 

Before night the mystery was partly cleared 
up, giving the good people of Bradford food for 
talk for many a long day. ‘Two strangers had 
arrived in the village, and at once sought out old 
Dan Brown, from whom Mr. Fitz Arthur had 
They were closeted with him 
for half an hour, and after spending a shorter 
time at Widow Clare’s, they rode away in anoth- 
er direction from that in which they had come. 

After that, the news spread like wild-tire 
through the village that they were two detective 
policemen from London, who had been for weeks 
in search of a noted swindler. His real name 
was Mike Grigs, they said, bat he had passed 
under a dozen others, the last of which was 
known to be Colamber Fitz Arthur. The next 
morning early they were seen riding through 
Bradtord, with Mr. Grigs mounted between them, 
his sketch-book before him on the saddle, and his 
whole air showing the utmost effrontery. It was 
supposed he had learned by some means that the 
police were in pursuit of him, and left Bradford 
immediately. 

At the end of a week, a long, dreary week to 
poor Ally, alettercame to her from Philip, dated 
from Liverpool, and written on the day of his 
departure for America. Jn it he told her of his 
love and disappointment, bade her a long fare- 
well, and ended by wishing her the happiness 
that was lost to him forever. 

After that a fever seized upon the poor girl, 
and kept her prostrate for six long weeks. ‘The 
Widow Clare herself looked wasted and haggard, 
and while she felt grateful to Heaven for saving 


her child from the wiles of that wicked impostor | 


Grigs, she repented her harsh words to the up- 
right Philip. 

“Ah! if he would come back now, he should 
have my child with a mother’s blessing,” she 


struck a final death-blow to Ally’s hopes 


| heard the news? 


a 
Cx 


two sons were marned and living in Manchester, 
where they were very well off, and I was now 
going to them, so as to end my days by my chil- 
dren's hearthstone. 

Thad gone to break bread for the last time 
with my old neighbor, Widow Clare. Fall three 
months had passed since young Brown's news, 
of the approaching marriage of Philip Hart, had 
She 
now exerted herself to appear cheerful, not wish- 
ing that I should carry away a sad impression of 
my parting visit. Well, we had been sitting over 
our tea for some time, and talking of old times, 
when the door was suddenly pushed open, and 
Madge, the news vender of the entire parish, put 
in her head, and said : 

“Hah! I see by your faces that you haven't 
Philip Hart has returned home 
from America with his young bride. He arrived 
two hours ago at his father’s ; but after spending 
the honey-moon in England he will go back 
again,” 

Without saying another word she was off to 
spread the news elsewhere. I glanced at Ally, 
she was deadly pale and held the cup to her lips 


| to hide the tears that were flowing down her 





} 


would sigh, when her eyes rested upon the pale | 


face of her darling. 


until a son of old Dan Brown's, who had been in | 


America, returned home and reported that he 
had seen him in Philadelphia, where he was in 
partnership with his uncle, a wealthy commis- 
sion merchant. Philip was much respected, and 


| bestow his name on a beautiful young lady—rich 


‘ed my back upon the old place forever. 


and accomplished. 

Poor little Ally—sbe had been hoping all 
along that Philip would return, and that they 
This news fell 
heavily upon her heart, and every one in that 
happy valley grieved to see its fairest flower 
drooping slowly inte the grave. 


would yet know truce happiness. 


Time changes us all; I was even then an old 


Woman, aud that is ten years ago—when I turn- 


cheeks. 
utes ; then the sound of footsteps startled us, for 
they had paused outside the cottage door. A 
slight knock followed, and as Mrs. Clare look- 
ed agitated after old Madye’s visit, I opened the 
door. A gentleman stood there, young and 
handsome, with a very beautiful girl beside him. 
A second look brought my heart into my mouth, 
for I recognized Philip Hart. 

“Am Iso changed that you have all forgotten 
me!” He entered the room without ceremony 


as he spoke, and I had lett a motherly, welcom- | 


ing kiss upon his cheek as Mrs. Clare came for- 
ward and greeted him, appearing quite embuar- 
rassed as she did so. Poor Ally stood leaning 
against the wall for support, but calling all a wo- 
man’s pride to her aid, she received him with a 
cold and distant manner. 
notice it, but said, in a tender and manly way : 
“Ally, it is a long time since we met—I never 
inquired for you, because I thought you was the 
wife of another.” 
Ally. 


A low sob burst from poor 


phia. From him I learned all. I am now here 


to ask your forgiveness fur ever having wronged | 
met 


you in thought.” 


“Why should you ask my forgiveness, Mr. | 


Hart ?” she said, proudly. 

The young stranger had come close to Philip 
and placed her haud beseechingly upon his 
shoulder. 


“Ally,” said he, “let this sweet girl plead in | 


my behalf. Wont you iisten to my—” 
Ally had fainted. 

What is the use of prolonging the story? You 
can imagine the happy scene that followed, bet- 
ter than I can describe it. Little Ally recovered 
to learn that Philip’s cousin wasn’t his wife, and 
that he had ever remained true to her ; the report 
of his approaching marriage having been mere 
idle talk. He had come to England to claim lit- 
tle Ally for his wife, and his cousin had accom- 
panied him, to see the land that was hallowed in 
the memories of her parents. 

I delayed my journey for another week in order 
to attend my little Ally’s wedding. It was a 
merry affair, and every one enjoyed himself to his 
heart’s content. Well, if I had remained in Brad- 
ford how lonely I would have been atter my dear 
friends. Three weeks after the wedding Mrs. 
Clare accompanied her children to their home in 
the New World, where she is now the happiest 
grandmother living. 


But 





NEVER ACT A FALSEHOOD. 
Mauy respectable people, think lightly of the 
sin of deception, if no words of falsehood are ut- 
tered. But the Bible recognizes no moral dis- 


tinction between Lying acts and lying words, and | 


a stern moral integrity will judze them equally 

blameworthy. The following ancedote illustrates 

the uprightness of the Duke of Wellington : 
Being aftlicted with deafness in his left ear, he 


applied to Mr. Stevenson, an aurist, wiose oper- | 


ation not only failed, but placed his patient in 
imminent danger, from which he was saved by 
the timely aidof Dr. Hume. ‘The grief and mor- 


4 


Not a word was spoken for many min- | 


He appeared not to | 


“An old neighbor arrived from Bradford | 
some six weeks since, and stopped in Philadel- | 


® 


Wester's Vicnir, 


* Dron 't met eo. Tsame. dear’ eaid Mrs 
Tke was raising particular mhout the Kite he 
ing everything inte coufusion in a 


















’ 4 fete 
a People &y-n-by will may vou are ¢ © jones 
mentis, as they did about poor Mr Sow the tw 
Ne you are of thy * ng ar reature 
and heaven kn« you wld ce, if ‘ . 
at bead —perhaps seu ud diet « oa 
Hien of the brain Tke jumped down fr * . a 
Which he had lef the prints af the na ! shee Ree 
Went out—end thy wal dame strook ter teal neu fein 
as she onw him clambering over « ; 


wand high shed 
when he could just as well have gone out at e 


The * State of Matrimony © has at least heen hounded 





and described by some out- West student, who eave It 
is one of the United States It ie bounded by hu ghey 
and kissing on one side, and babies and cradies = es 
other side. Its chief praxtuctions are population ter om 
tticks aud staying out late o wights Lt wes firet discow 
ered by Adams and kve, while tring to fed t t 
passage out of Paradise. The cituiste ix sultry til a 
pass the tropics of Househevping, when squai 


y we 
sets th with such power as ¢ nner 


keep ali tiands 





: vol as 
eRcumbers. Bor tie priweipal roads jes ling ib to 
teresting state, CONSULE Lie Bret per ot bive eyes you rue 
against ae 

“Judge, you say, if 1 punch aan. cven in fun be 
ean take bie Up for assault cod batt 

* Ves, oir. L ssid that. and whet Lanai | Tepeat Ifyou 
punch & man, you are guilty of & breact . 


hut the peace 
and can be arrested for it.” : F 


“ Alut there no exceptions! 
“No, sir, bo exceptions what 





r 
ts ) hen 
stance, L should brandy-puueh tu 
“No levity in court, sir! 
the atmosphere! 





Suppax 
then wit 
Sheriff, eapose this mas to 
Call the neat case 


for ta- 


The Vermont Patriot tells @ good story of an eld weurer 
who went one day to visit a former borrower who bad 
siuce fortunately grown frou poverty to independence 
They went into the gars Vasing along a waik Mauked 
on eithe fe with towers of great beauty and vartery 
the visitor made no remark until he came t to 











a) » taty 
patch, whea he exclaimed. My friend, you i have 6 Sue 
crop of potatoes there! —" Thats duet like you,” said 


the proprictor; * wheu gentlemen and ladies poss torcugh 
My guruen, they lovk at the towers, but when « hog 
comes in, all he can see is potatoes 


‘The other day a small boy came teariug round » corner 
with his rags tluttering im the wiud. tis face si vared 
| With molasses, and a shingle Hourkoing in tis laud 
, While he was shouting to another boy about Use sue of s 
| Pepper-box, who stuod nearly a quarter of a mile Gown 

Uhe street, “*U Bill, Bill, Bull! git as uiony boys as ever 
| )ou ean, and as many shingles a ecer sou can ‘nud come 

Up the street round the coruer as fast ae erer you ¢ 7 
there 's 0 big, large hogrit of ‘lasses busted ou tie per 
mment—busted ali to soiash | 





" 
e- 
| . 

In attempting to carve a fowl, one day. a gentleman 
found cousiterable diffieuity in Separating its Joluts, and 
exclaiined against tie mam who Gad solu hum au od ben 
for « young enicken. 

“My dear,” suid the enraged man's wife, © don't talk 
80 much shout the and pectabie Mr By he 
plauted the first hui of corm that woe plauted in our 
town.” 

“it know that.” ssid the husband, 
hen scratched it up. ' 





“and | beliewe this 


| 
| A good lady, who had two children sick with the 
Measivs, wrote W @ frievd ber the Lest remedy. The trieud 
had just received @ note frou another iady. inquiring the 
| way to make pickles. In the coutusi We lady whe in- 
quired about the pickies reecived the remedy for the 
Toot the sick chudren read 
Peaid them Suree or four 
sprukie thea with salt, 
aud in» few days they will be cureu.” 












| ineasies, and the anxious t 
| with horror the foliowing 


times in very hot vinegar, an 


| 





“Work!” said 1; “airn your own pork, and see how 
sweet it will be; work, and see how weil you will be; 
| work, and see how cheerful you will be, Work, and see 
how jnvepeudent you will be, work, aud see how appy 
your family will be; work, and see how religious you will 
be; for betore you know where you are, instead of rept 
ing at Providence, you will tind yourselt offering up 
thanks for ali the numerous blessings you enjoy | — sum 
Suck. 


Smith had quite a small nose, and was cross-ey ed, while 
Joues had & very large pose. Meeting one day, Jones, 
after looking with # comical expression at Suitt 
ed,“ Lucky for you, Sinith, that you ‘re 
if you want, you never could see your w 
for you, Jones.” itistantly retorted sumth, “that you re 
uot cross-eyed; for if you were, you uever could see any- 
thing but your nose.”’ 









Tom, during his last tour to Niagara, in company with 

Smash, saw an Indian bewing « susaill piece of timber, 
with a view to making caves. 
: “Pray, sir,” said Sumas, ‘to what tribe do you be- 
long ** 
“The Chip-away tribe.” replied the Indian, without 
looking up to give his interrogator one smile 








Some old bachelor probably wrote the following while 
recovering frum a debauch 
* Twiat women and wine 
Man's jot is to stuart; 
‘Tis wine makes his headache, 
Aud women his heart 





At one of the agricultural fairs recently held in Con- 
hecticut, & farmer guve early notice to the secretary of 


| his entries tor the “fare.” fle was to seod one * Dura" 
| bull, one * you” (ewe) and two © lane Ii bis ~ vews 
| coucerning the rules of the society were © rong, he hoped 


| the secretary would * rite him by the next uate 

| 

| Buck says he remembers asking an irreverent brother 

Of his, sume years aloce, to investigate a certain sothed 

| spot on his vest. After rubbing it, aud smeiling it, wud 
examining it in all lights, be bad the aay me 

| elude, 





to evn 
Well, Ldeeiare, Buck, I believe it «a clean spot’ 


“Mr. O'Flaherty, you would be a jong time in Ireland 
| before w squire would ask you to dinner 
| * Ab, then, troth I would, your honor,’ responded Mr 
| O'Fiaberty; “and your honor would be a iong thie in 
Ireland betore they would make you a squire 


tification of Mr. Stevenson, when he heard of the | 


results of his practice, knew no bounds. He has- 
tend to Apsley House, and being admitted to 


the duke’s presence, expressed himself, as any | 


right-minded person under the circumstances 
would have done. But he was instanily stopped, 
though in the kindest manner. 

“Don't say a word about it; you acted for 
the best; it has been unfortunate, no doubt, tor 
both of us, but you are not to blame.”” 

Grateful for this reception, Mr. Stevenson went 
on to say, * But it will be the ruin ot me. Nobody 
will employ me any more, when they hear that t 
have been the cause of such suffering and danger 
to your grace.” 

“ Why should they hear anything about it?’ 


replied the duke; * keep your own counsel, and | 


depend upon it I wont say a word to any one. 


“Then your grace will allow me to attend you | 


as usual, which will show them that you have 
not withdrawn your contidence from me.” 

“No,” replied the duke, still firmly; “ I can’t 
do that, for that would bea lie.” 


So strong, even in a case which made no com- | 


mon appeal to his generosity, was the duke’s love 
of truth. He would not act a falsehood any more 
than he would speak one.—Liye of Wellington. 





INDUSTRY IN SWITZERLAND. 


A correspondent thus writes from Geneva, 
Switzerland :-—* The whole population appears 


.,.. | to be prosperously engaged in some kind of in- 
For two years nothing was heard of Philip, | pee : 


dustrial occupation, ctiefly in jewelry and watch 
making. 
earn money by some particular branch of these 
manufactures. Children of ten years earn five or 
six france a week, and after a little time as mach 


| as ten or more. Many girls support themselves 
| by painting on enamel, or by engraving, and al 


My , 


most every member of a family contributes a por- 
tion towards the common stock. Upward of 
100,000 watches are manufactured annually by 


the 6000 workmen engaged in the business. The | 
Trinkets | 


town has besides 60 goldsmiths’ shops 
and jewelry are nowhere so cheap as in Geneva 
A yood journeyman earns from 30 to 40 francs a 
week. Division of labor is carried to a great ex- 
tent, since about 80 different machines unite their 
laborin the production of a wateh. Perhaps there 


is no provincial town in Europe having a greater | 


aynountof wealth. I have seen an estimate made 
by one of the bankers, which gives eighty-one 
millionaires i a popnlation of jess than 60,000, 
tad inhalants of the Canton.”—Fclectic. 








Women and children even are able to | 


“Why don't you bay a thingumbeb, and what-lo-) ou- 
call-it your sidewall’ oth it every morning’ asked one 
neighbor of sancther. 

* use I haing got no what’sliename to buy it 

; With.” replied the peighbor 


| A doctor and a military officer became enamor: 
| meme lady. A friend asked her which of the twe suitors 
| she intended to favor. She replied that © u was dutluit 
| for her to determine, as they were such Audliny creatures 


| A young wan advertises his desire for a wife—“ pretty, 

aud entireiy ignorant of the fact Kvideutly he wants» 
fost. Any smart vity woman Knows she « yoetty — 
wouldn ¢ be smart if she didn t. 
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Thomas Hood onee adw hed a goss 
| to beware lest her plety slieuil prove, 


| bothing better than Mag -qeety 





pring Christian 
after ail, to be 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


| The Farorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THB IM)ME CTROLE 


| ‘This long-established and well known weekly paper 
after fourteen yeurs onequalied prowpemty and pope larity, 
has become a “household word from Maine to Califor 
\ nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich aud poor in town 
and country, all over the wide exteut of the | mited States 
It should be a weekly visitor W every Amer: an 
berause 
Ca It te just such a paper oe any father, brother of 
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with new type, aud ip s beat sod bemulitu. «tle 
CW It ie of the mammoth ee yet cr 
tisewents in ite eight super-royal pages 


howe, 





nTaloe Bo dre 


ER It is devoted to news, tales, powms, stories of the 
fen, discoveries, miscellany, #it sod bummer 

Ca It ts carefully edited by MM. Ballou, who bee 
nineteen ) ears of editorial experion: © ewtor 


WT it coutaine in its large. weil filed and deepiy - 
| interesting pages not one vulgar word or line 
tH It numbers among ite myuler 
best male and female writers in the coun 
CH Its tales, while they almorl) the re 


taste for all that is good and benet fe) pr 





Ci It ie ecknowh ¢ ged that the geend fafiueorce of suede 
| @ paper in the heme cir ve le almost ine ale lal i 

Ci Its euggestive pages provoke to the )oung en im 
quiring spirit. aud add to ther + { Ktww xige 

tH Wt columns are free freun pe * aod all preg 
topics, ite object being to make home happy 

EW it ts for these remorse that . r years bewk -o 
popular s fhrorite throughout the cuntr 
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